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INTRODUCTION 


The  reading  programme  suggested  in  this  Teachers’  Guidebook  for  Treats 
and  Treasures  emphasizes  the  relationship  of  reading  to  the  other  phases  of 
language  development.  The  stories,  poems  and  plays  in  the  reader,  and  the 
activities  suggested  in  the  workbooks  and  guidebook,  are  used  in  ways  that 
develop  the  listening,  speaking,  reading,  discussing  and  writing  powers  of 
children. 

Children  using  Treats  and  Treasures  are  being  prepared  for  the  reading  of 
longer  selections  and  novels.  Several  stories  in  this  book  are  divided  into 
chapters,  and  the  complete  text  of  the  story  Snow  Tracks  is  included. 

Using  the  Guidebook 

The  guidebook  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  developing  her  plans  for 
teaching  reading  to  her  class.  In  many  instances  it  will  provide  a few  sug- 
gestions that  will  give  creative  teachers  leading  ideas.  Many  of  the  pro- 
cedures can  be  adapted,  expanded  and  repeated  as  need  arises. 

The  reading  of  the  guidebook  should  be  carried  out  at  two  levels.  The  first 
reading  should  be  a survey  of  the  programme  to  discover  sequence  and 
continuity.  Sections  such  as  Using  Phonics,  Using  Word  Structure  or 
Extending  the  Language  Experience  might  be  followed  through  for  a num- 
ber of  lessons.  In  this  way  the  developmental  emphasis  in  reading  and 
language  skills  may  be  observed.  A detailed  reading  of  each  lesson  should 
precede  the  teaching  of  the  material.  Decisions  should  be  made  by  the 
teacher  about  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  lesson,  the  particular 
reading  and  language  competencies  to  be  emphasized  and  the  most  appro- 
priate instructional  techniques  to  be  used. 


Lesson  Outlines 

Ideas  for  teaching  are  organized  into  Lesson  Outlines.  Teachers  wishing  to 
organize  their  teaching  into  larger  units  can  incorporate  ideas  from  the  out- 
lines in  their  work. 

Lessons  are  divided  into  four  parts : 

Preparing  for  Reading; 

Reading  the  Story; 

Teaching  the  Reading  Skills; 

Extending  the  Language  Experience. 
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PREPARING  FOR  READING 


In  preparing  children  to  read  a story,  the  necessary  background  ot  experi- 
ence may  need  to  be  developed,  new  vocabulary  may  need  to  be  introduced, 
interest  may  need  to  be  aroused,  and  purposes  for  reading  may  need  to  be 

set. 

Preparation  may  be  made  through  procedures  such  as : 

• discussion  of  experiences  children  have  had  that  are  closely  related 
to  the  story  topic; 

• recall  of  a story  previously  read; 

• study  of  a picture  from  the  reader  or  from  another  source; 

• discussion  of  the  title  of  the  story; 

• discussion  of  essential  background  information; 

• presentation  of  some  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  story  through  discussion 
and  visual  aids; 

• setting  reading  purposes  co-operatively  by  teacher  and  pupils. 

It  should  be  remembered  that: 

• interest  is  sometimes  spoiled  when  too  much  of  the  story  plot  is 
revealed  or  when  reading  of  the  story  is  delayed  too  long; 

• an  over-emphasis  on  vocabulary  preparation  can  destroy  interest  in 
the  story; 

• vocabulary  development  takes  place  through  all  the  steps  of  a lesson; 

• the  more  pupils  are  involved  in  the  setting  of  reading  purposes  the 
better; 

• the  purposes  set  depend  upon  the  maturity  of  the  children  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  material. 

READING  THE  STORY 

The  first  reading  is  done  to  satisfy  the  general  purpose  for  reading  the 
selection  set  up  during  the  preparatory  step.  It  is  always  done  silently  so 
that  each  child  gets  a chance  to  read  at  his  own  rate,  to  recognize  words 
for  himself,  and  to  work  out  his  own  understandings.  It  is  guided  by  the 
questions  and  comments  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  number  and  kind 
of  questions  asked  depends  upon  the  reading  power  of  the  children  and  the 
organization  of  the  material. 

The  rereading  is  done  for  purposes  different  to  those  of  the  first  reading. 
It  is  often  done  orally  at  this  level.  It  may  be  done  after  the  silent  reading 
of  only  a few  sentences  in  order  to  answer  a specific  question,  or  it  may  be 
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done  after  the  silent  reading  of  a page,  or  of  an  entire  story.  It  may  be  for 
informal  dramatization,  for  reading  assigned  parts  of  a story,  for  recalling 
certain  details,  or  “just  for  the  fun  of  it”.  When  it  is  done  depends  on  the 
needs  of  the  children,  the  type  of  story  and  its  length.  Sometimes  the 
purposeful  rereading  is  postponed  until  after  the  Teaching  the  Reading 
Skills  section  of  the  lesson. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  lesson  plans  help  children  establish  their 
vocabulary,  their  word  attack,  comprehension  and  study  skills. 

Word  Attack  Skills 

As  a child  becomes  a competent  reader  he  develops  four  methods  of  unlock- 
ing unknown  words.  He  becomes  adept  in 

• Using  Context; 

• Using  Word  Form; 

• Using  Word  Structure; 

• Using  Phonics. 

The  child  learns  to  shift  from  one  method  to  another  and  to  use  a combina- 
tion of  methods. 

Using  Context 

The  child  who  uses  context  clues  has  at  his  command  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aids  to  meaningful  reading.  He  does  not  confuse  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  tear  when  he  read  the  sentence:  She  had  a tear  in  her  dress.  By  the 
use  of  context  clues  he  gets  the  word,  not  by  guessing,  but  by  logically 
anticipating  what  the  word  might  be. 

When  the  child  gets  a new  word  because  of  the  way  it  is  used  in  a sentence, 
he  is  said  to  be  using  verbal  clues.  If  he  makes  use  of  clues  in  the  illustra- 
tion, he  is  said  to  be  using  picture  clues.  Typographical  aids  such  as  punctu- 
ation and  kinds  of  print  provide  still  other  context  clues. 

Using  Word  Form 

The  child  who  employs  word  form  clues  makes  use  of  the  general  shape  of 
a word.  Insufficient  training  in  the  use  of  this  skill  can  result  in  the  child 
confusing  “little”  words.  Accurate  reading  takes  a high  degree  of  visual 
discrimination  and  a well-trained  visual  memory. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

The  child  makes  use  of  word  structure  when  he  examines  a word  to  see  how 
it  is  constructed.  He  uses  this  skill  in  its  simplest  form  when  he  recognizes 
a known  word  to  which  an  s or  ing  has  been  added,  and  when  he  recognizes 
the  two  parts  of  a compound  or  hyphenated  word.  He  identifies  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  divides  words  into  syllables.  This  skill  is  emphasized  in  this 
guidebook  and  is  closely  tied  to  the  other  word  attack  skills. 

Using  Phonics 

Phonics  involves  the  process  of  associating  sounds  with  printed  symbols. 
This  process  becomes  meaningful  to  the  child  only  when  he  can  apply  it  to 
a word  that  he  understands  and  can  use  immediately  in  a reading  situation. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  reader  has  been  chosen  to  ensure  that  early  in  their 
reading  experience  children  may  acquire  techniques  to  deduce  words 
independently.  Meaningful  clues  in  the  story  content  support  the  children 
in  their  eflForts  to  attack  unfamiliar  words. 

Comprehension  Skills 

The  comprehension  skills  are  developed  through  oral  questioning  by  the 
teacher,  through  practice  material  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans,  and 
through  the  use  of  the  We  Can  Read  workbooks. 

Finding  the  Main  Idea 

The  teacher’s  questions  should  stimulate  discussion  of  significant  events  in 
stories.  A single  page  may  be  read  to  bring  out  one  important  development 
in  a story. 

Noting  Detail 

Often  it  is  just  as  important  to  note  significant  details  as  it  is  to  understand 
the  main  idea.  When  a reader  has  a specific  question  in  mind,  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  is  required.  Details  both  in  picture  and  in  printed  text  should 
be  noted.  Questions  should  be  framed  in  such  a way  that  they  help  the 
children  see  details  in  relation  to  the  main  ideas.  Questions  should  be  asked 
concerning  important  details  about  the  characters,  actions,  and  setting. 
Many  independent  practice  activities  in  We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures 
help  sharpen  the  child’s  attention  to  detail. 

Observing  Sequence 

Children  should  learn  that  a stoiy  is  a sequence  of  events.  Each  story  has  a 
line  of  action  or  plot.  A series  of  events  leads  up  to  a predictable  climax  or 
to  a surprise  ending.  The  child  who  is  not  aware  of  sequence  cannot 
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appreciate  fully  a surprise  ending  and  cannot  enjoy  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events  in  a story. 

Skill  in  seeing  sequence  of  events  can  be  delevoped  through  the  child’s  own 
story  telling,  through  recall  of  stories  heard,  and  through  recall  of  stories 
read  and  reread.  The  teacher  helps  children  become  aware  of  the  order  of 
events  in  a story  by  asking  questions,  such  as,  “What  happened  first?  What 
happened  next?  What  happened  last?”  This  kind  of  experience  is  important 
because  it  develops  skills  that  are  fundamental  to  the  reading  of  longer 
selections  and  books,  to  the  writing  of  stories,  and  to  the  organizing  and 
remembering  of  factual  material. 

Seeing  Relationships 

Tied  closely  to  the  ability  to  see  sequence  is  the  ability  to  see  other  relation- 
ships. One  event  in  a story  may  result  from  another.  Suggested  procedures 
throughout  the  guidebook  will  help  the  teacher  develop  in  the  children  an 
awareness  of  this  relationship. 

Making  Inferences 

The  content  of  the  reader  presents  many  occasions  for  making  inferences. 
Some  children  can  learn  “to  read  between  the  lines”,  to  infer  what  is 
not  directly  stated  about  the  feelings,  motives,  actions  and  reactions  of 
characters. 

Predicting  Outcomes 

The  child  becomes  motivated  to  read  when  his  curiosity  is  aroused  as  to 
what  may  happen  in  the  story.  The  ability  to  predict  outcomes  and  to  alter 
predictions  as  new  elements  arise  is  an  important  one.  In  the  prediction  of 
events  children  draw,  not  only  on  clues  from  the  story,  but  also  on  their 
own  background  of  experience.  For  this  reason  their  predictions  may,  and 
should,  vary.  For  some  children  learning  to  predict  may  be  difficult  because 
of  lack  of  experience.  The  teacher  should  help  these  children  by  preparing 
a common  background  from  which  they  can  draw. 

Discussion  of  titles  may  be  used  to  help  children  make  initial  predictions  as 
to  what  may  happen  in  the  unit  or  story.  Questioning  by  the  teacher  as  the 
plot  unfolds  should  lead  the  children  to  alter  their  predictions  and  make 
new  ones  until  the  final  clue  about  the  outcome  is  discovered. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  skill  of  predicting  outcome  cannot  be  taught  unless  the 
story  the  children  are  to  read  is  new  to  them.  They  can  readily  be  taught 
that  much  more  enjoyment  and  learning  are  to  be  had  from  the  story  in  the 
reader  when  no  one  in  the  group  has  read  it  in  advance. 
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Drawing  Conclusions 

The  drawing  of  appropriate  conclusions  culminates  the  reading  of  a selec- 
tion or  part  of  a selection.  Children  should  be  taught  to  support  their  con- 
clusions by  selecting  evidence  from  the  stories  and  from  their  own  experi- 
ences. They  may  be  led  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  characters  in  the 
stories,  the  events  that  have  happened,  the  types  of  stories  and  their  feelings 
about  them.  Conclusions  drawn  from  reading  the  stories  may  be  confirmed 
by  applying  what  is  read. 

Study  Skills 

When  practical  applications  of  reading  are  to  be  made,  children  need  com- 
petency, hot  only  in  comprehension  skills,  but  also  in  study  skills.  Study 
skills  are  required  to  help  children  search  out,  organize,  and  remember 
material  in  the  content  field.  A certain  feeling  of  independence  can  be 
realized  by  adequate  training  in  the  study  skills. 

Following  Directions 

Skill  in  following  both  oral  and  written  directions  is  essential  if  children  are 
going  to  profit  from  a learning  situation.  Continued  practice  must  be  given 
in  following  spoken  directions.  This  practice,  which  calls  for  careful  listen- 
ing and  reading,  should  be  related  to  the  activities  in  which  the  children 
are  interested. 

The  workbook  and  guidebook  activities  provide  opportunities  for  practice 
in  following  both  directions. 

Location  Information 

Children  need  continued  practice  so  that  they  can  use  the  Table  of  Contents 
and  page  numbers.  They  will  use  these  independently  when  they  wish,  for 
example,  to  locate  information  on  a particular  topic  of  interest. 

The  material  selected  for  Treats  and  Treasures  provides  many  jumping-off 
points  for  the  pursuit  of  information.  More  able  readers  carrying  out  indi- 
vidual or  group  projects  related  to  a story  will  need  assistance  in  learning 
to  use  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  other  reference  books. 

Using  a Study  Guide 

Individual  differences  in  reading  and  language  ability  become  increasingly 
evident  by  the  time  children  are  using  a reader  at  this  level.  Some  children 
may  have  reached  a degree  of  independence  in  reading,  writing  and  dis- 
cussing that  enables  them  to  use  a study  guide  which  has  been  prepared 
and  duplicated  by  the  teacher.  Suggestions  for  preparing  such  a guide  are 
given  here.  Sample  guides  appear  throughout  this  book.  It  is  expected  that 
these  will  be  adapted  to  suit  specific  needs. 
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Preparing  a Study  Guide 

Use  a heading  to  include  the  name  of  the  book,  the  story,  and  the  page 
numbers,  so  that  guides  can  be  easily  filed  for  convenience.  The  Study 
Guide  may  be  divided  into  sections  under  headings  such  as: 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

B.  Thinking  about  the  Story 

C.  Building  Vocabulary 

D.  Writing  a Story 

In  the  first  section,  Reading  the  Story,  present  questions  to  guide  the  silent 
reading  of  the  story.  The  vocabulary  used  in  the  questions  should  be 
governed  by  the  abilities  of  the  children.  The  questions  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  vocabulary  of  the  reader.  For  some  questions  the  children  may 
be  expected  to  write  down  words  or  phrases,  page  and  paragraph  numbers 
that  will  help  them  discuss  the  questions. 

In  the  section.  Thinking  About  the  Story,  present  questions  that  will  take 
children  beyond  the  actual  story  and  stimulate  discussion. 

A third  section  of  the  guide  should  emphasize  particular  reading  skills.  It 
may  call  for  seeing  relationships,  drawing  inferences,  observing  sequence, 
using  word  structure,  etc.  In  some  lessons  it  may  emphasize  a combination 
of  skills.  The  response  may  be  in  the  form  of  sentence  answers,  but  it  may 
also  be  in  the  form  of  carrying  out  directions,  or  making  brief  notes  for 
discussion. 

Another  section  of  the  guide  should  make  provision  for  extending  the 
language  experience  through  creative  oral  and  written  responses.  In  this 
section  the  children  may  be  asked  to  write  alternate  endings  to  stories, 
rewrite  a scene  in  play  form,  write  advertisements  and  newspaper  reports, 
etc.  The  number  of  sections  in  the  Study  Guide  will  vary,  although  four 
may  be  adequate  for  most  stories. 

The  following  sequence  may  be  followed  in  assigning  and  taking  up  the 
work  in  a Study  Guide. 

• Give  the  children  copies  of  the  duplicated  Study  Guide. 

• Assign  the  children  sections  A and  B to  be  done  independently.  Have 
the  children  read  the  questions  and  explain  how  they  will  be 
answered. 

• Allow  the  children  adequate  time  for  reading  silently  and  preparing 
for  discussion.  Individual  help  should  be  given  as  needed  during  this 
time. 
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• Bring  the  children  together  as  a group  for  discussion  of  Sections  A and 
B and  further  instruction  in  skills.  Assign  the  next  sections  of  the 
guide. 

• Have  pupils  prepare  work  on  the  remaining  sections  of  the  guide. 

• Bring  the  children  together  again  for  presentation  and  evaluation  of 
language  activities. 

In  the  guidebook,  Study  Guides  are  suggested  from  time  to  time  as  alter- 
natives to  the  regular  lesson  outline.  Teachers  may  devise  Study  Guides  for 
other  stories  by  using  suggestions  made  in  other  parts  of  the  lesson. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  reading  experience  has  not  been  completed  when  a story  has  been 
read  and  reread.  The  knowledge,  interests  and  skills  gained  from  reading  a 
particular  story  or  from  carrying  out  an  activity  in  the  guidebook  or  work- 
book should  be  extended  and  enriched.  Thinking  may  be  stimulated  through 
story  telling  and  discussion.  Interest  in  reading  may  be  furthered  through 
hearing  stories  and  poems,  exploring  books,  and  participating  in  other 
language  activities.  Greative  expression  may  be  stimulated  through  drama- 
tization, story  telling  and  art. 

Teachers,  using  the  guidebook  with  discretion,  will  select  and  adapt  the 
ideas  in  each  step  of  the  lesson  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  they  teach. 
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35:  PETER  NELSON 


The  reading  of  this  story  provides  an  opportunity  for  children  to  explore 
some  of  the  elements  of  longer  selections  and  novels.  The  central  character, 
Peter  Nelson,  is  quite  fully  described.  Each  chapter  contributes  some  new 
information  about  him.  The  children  should  become  so  familiar  with  him 
that  they  may  be  able  to  anticipate  what  he  will  do  as  situations  change. 
A number  of  other  characters  are  important  to  the  story.  Peter’s  mother, 
father,  and  grandmother  are  prominent.  Billy  Dawson  shares  Peter’s  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Winters  who  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  demolition  is  a 
key  person.  The  mayor  of  the  town  in  which  Peter  lives  appears  briefly  but 
makes  a decision  that  changes  the  course  of  events.  Children  might  be  led 
to  infer  a great  deal  about  this  character  from  a few  lines  in  the  story. 

The  plot  is  one  in  which  people  react  to  changing  situations.  The  Nelson 
family  must  move  as  their  house  is  being  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  park.  They  have  mixed  feelings  about  moving  since  they  have  grown 
to  like  their  old  house,  yet  their  new  house  will  be  across  from  the  park. 
Problems  arise  and  are  solved  in  the  story.  Children  should  enjoy  speculat- 
ing about  the  possible  solutions  as  the  plot  develops. 

Chapters  One  and  Two 
Text  Pages  224-230 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Explain  to  the  children  that  you  are  going  to  read  an  article  from  a news- 
paper. They  are  to  listen  to  find  out  what  information  is  given.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if  the  article  is  duplicated,  it  be  withheld  for  later  reading. 

The  first  presentation  should  be  as  a listening  activity. 

Winters  Demolition  Awarded 
Laurel  Avenue  Contract 

Mayor  Carter  announced  today  that  the  contract  for  tearing  down 
the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Laurel  Avenue  has  been  given  to  the 
Alex  Winters  Demolition  Company.  Twenty-one  houses  are  to  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  the  new  Hemlock  Park  project. 

Most  of  the  twenty-one  families  have  already  vacated  the  houses. 
The  remaining  families  will  move  out  this  week. 

Mr.  Dan  Nelson,  one  of  the  last  residents  to  move,  expressed  his 
feelings  about  the  project.  He  said,  “We  have  been  able  to  buy  a 
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house  directly  across  the  street  from  our  old  one.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  having  the  new  park  so  close  to  us.” 

The  mayor  announced  that,  when  it  is  completed,  Hemlock  Park 
will  contain  a swimming  pool,  a playground  area,  nature  walks  and 
gardens.  It  is  expected  that  the  project  will  be  completed  next  year. 

After  this  presentation  ask  the  children  to  recall  as  much  information  as 
they  can.  If  necessary,  prompt  recall  with  questions  such  as:  Who 
announced  that  the  houses  would  be  torn  down?  On  what  street  was  the 
work  to  be  done?  How  many  houses  were  to  be  demolished?  What  did  Mr. 
Nelson  think  about  moving?  What  would  the  new  park  have  in  it? 

Explain  to  the  children  that  the  story  of  Peter  Nelson  begins  at  the  time 
when  the  houses  are  to  be  torn  down.  Ask  the  children  to  discuss  how  they 
think  Peter  might  feel  about  leaving  his  old  house  and  moving  to  a new 
one.  Some  children  will  have  had  the  experience  of  moving  and  will  be  able 
to  recall  how  they  felt.  It  may  be  obvious  that  there  are  usually  mixed 
feelings  about  moving.  List  on  the  chalkboard  the  key  words  children  use 
in  their  suggestions  about  how  people  feel. 


READING  THE  STORY 


Pages  224-225 


Pages  226-228 


Pages  229-230 


Have  the  pages  read  to  discover  how  Peter  felt  about  mov- 
ing. After  the  reading,  have  the  children  refer  to  the  list  on 
the  chalkboard  to  note  which  words  apply  to  Peter. 

Read  to  the  end  of  Chapter  One  to  find  out  why  Peter  was 
worried  about  the  old  house  being  torn  down.  After  dis- 
cussing this,  ask  who  tells  Peter  not  to  worry.  What  reasons 
does  she  give  for  saying  that  everything  will  be  all  right? 
How  do  you  think  you  would  feel  if  you  were  Peter?  What 
do  you  think  Peter  might  do  to  save  the  birds? 

Read  the  first  sentence  to  find  out  why  this  is  a new  chap- 
ter. Read  the  rest  of  the  chapter  to  find  out  what  Peter 
learns.  How  do  you  think  Peter  feels  about  his  father’s 
comment  in  the  l^t  paragraph  on  page  230?  Is  it  any 
clearer  now  what  Peter  can  do  to  save  the  birds?  How  do 
you  think  you  would  feel  if  you  were  Peter? 


Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  find  the  paragraphs  that  give  proof 
for  the  following  statements.  The  sentences  that  contain  the  proof  might 
be  reread  orally. 
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1.  Peter  had  a good  memory. 

2.  The  Nelsons  had  a good  reason  for  moving. 

3.  Peter  knew  about  the  playground  in  the  park. 

4.  The  new  house  was  kept  locked  until  the  movers 
came. 

5.  Robins  use  many  things  in  building  their  nests. 

6.  Peter’s  grandmother  did  not  hear  well. 

7.  Peter’s  grandmother  was  kind  and  understanding. 

8.  All  the  other  families  moved  before  the  Nelsons  did. 

9.  It  was  important  for  the  baby  birds  to  learn  how  to 
fly  before  the  old  house  was  wrecked. 

10.  Mr.  Nelson  knew  how  to  tell  when  the  baby  birds 
were  hatched. 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  After  the  chil- 
dren have  read  each  sentence,  they  are  to  write  down  the  underlined  word. 
Then  have  them  write  beside  that  word  the  phrase  that  best  explains  it. 


1.  As  the  rain  poured  down,  it  dripped  over  the  eaves 
and  made  a huge  puddle. 

2.  The  curtain  was  old  and  ragged  and  faded  by  the 
bright  sunlight. 

3.  They  stored  trunks  in  the  attic. 

4.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  wreck  a building. 

5.  They  arranged  their  furniture  carefully  so  the  little 
boy  would  not  bump  into  it. 

6.  She  put  the  key  in  her  purse  so  she  would  know 
exactly  where  it  was. 

7.  She  could  never  hear  us  whisper  our  secrets  because 
she  was  a little  deaf. 


cloth  used  on  a window 
hard  of  hearing 
the  overhanging  edge 
of  the  roof 
beds,  tables,  chairs 


break  up 

something  used  to  open  a lock 
room  in  a house  just  below 
the  roof 
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Drawing  Conclusions — Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  1-2. 

Making  Inferences — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  3. 

Drawing  Conclusions  - Seatwork  Activity: 


Who  might  have  said  it? 

1.  “I’m  glad  we  could  get  Mr.  Williams,  the  mover,” 

said to  Peter’s  grandmother. 

grandmother  Mr.  Williams  friends  Mrs.  Nelson 

2.  “He’s  the  mover  who  brought  your  furniture  when 

you  came  to  live  with  us.”  said 

Mr.  Nelson  Mr.  Williams  friend  grandmother 

3.  “What  did  you  say,  dear?”  asked 

“I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  hear  you.” 

Mr.  Nelson  Peter’s  grandmother  Peter’s  mother 

4.  “Mother  was  just  saying  that  we  were  lucky  to  get 

Mr.  Williams  to  come,”  said  to  his 

grandmother. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Peter  a friend  grandmother 

5.  “Yes,  I remember  how  careful  his  men  were  with  my 

piano,”  answered 

Mr.  Williams  Peter’s  grandmother  Peter 

6.  “I  hope  you  like  our  new  house,”  said  

to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Williams  Peter  Mrs.  Nelson  Peter’s  father 

7.  “I’m  glad  I’ll  still  be  going  to  the  same  school,”  said 

Mr.  Williams  Mr.  Nelson  Peter  friends 

8.  “I’ll  be  able  to  play  on  the  swings  in  the  new  park,” 

said to  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Peter  Mr.  Nelson  Mr.  Williams 
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9.  “Peter,  help  your  mother  now.  Mr.  Williams  and  the 

movers  will  be  here  soon,”  said 

Peter  Mrs.  Nelson  Mr.  Nelson  Mr.  Williams 

10.  “Which  piece  of  furniture  do  you  want  us  to  move 

first?”  said to  Mrs.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Williams  Mrs.  Nelson  Peter’s  grandmother 


Using  Phonics 

Consonants  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  4. 

Consonants  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  word  needed  to  complete  each  sen- 
tence must  begin  with  the  consonant  shown  and  rhyme  with  one  of  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  activity.  After  each  sentence  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  children  are  to  write  an  additional  sentence  to  extend  the  idea. 


gave  ate  mouth  nest  round 

out  lawn  ears  corn  can 

1.  Mr.  William’s  moving  v stopped  in 

front  of  Peter’s  house. 

2.  The  Nelson’s  house  is  to  be  t down. 

3.  The  only  s Peter  heard  was  the  echo 

of  his  own  footsteps. 

4.  Often  Peter  was  wakened  at  d with 

the  chirping  of  the  robins. 

5.  Peter  can  hear  the  father  robin  calling  to  his 

m 

6.  Peter  f that  the  robin’s  eggs  will  not 

hatch  in  time. 

7.  Even  when  Peter  is  cross  he  doesn’t  p 

8.  On  the  w side  of  the  park  there  will 

be  swings  and  slides. 

9.  On  the  s side  there  will  be  a green- 

house. 
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Consonant  C and  g (hard  and  soft)  — For  children  who  are  having  difficulty 
with  the  varying  sounds  of  c and  g,  print  on  the  chalkboard:  come,  ice,  go, 
giant.  Help  the  children  to  recall  the  letter  c has  a hard  sound  in  the  word 
come  and  a soft  sound  in  the  word  ice.  The  letter  g has  a hard  sound  in  the 
word  go  and  a soft  sound  in  the  word  giant.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the 
words  attack,  practice,  dangerous,  Carl,  guitar,  circle,  ginger,  certain.  Have 
the  children  underline  those  words  that  contain  a hard  c or  g and  circle 
those  words  that  contain  a soft  c or  g.  Ask:  ‘AVhen  c or  g is  soft,  what  letters 
usually  follow?” 

Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  arrange  words  under  the  appropriate 
headings. 


bulldog  strange  curtain  races 

fierce  spice  gas  practise 

peace  badge  cage  rice 

cuckoo  catch  city  gaily 

bridge  curious  pencil  faced 

Hard  c 

Soft  c 

Hard  g 

Softg 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Doubling  the  Final  Consonant  and  Adding  an  Ending  — Print  on  the  chalk- 
board the  sentences: 


1.  One  hot  sunny  afternoon  Wendy  was  sitting  on  the 
porch. 

2.  The  longer  Wendy  sat  there,  the  hotter  she  felt. 

3.  “This  must  be  the  hottest  day  in  the  year,”  said  Wendy 
as  she  fanned  herself  with  a piece  of  folded  paper. 

4.  Wendy  had  forgotten  that  Judy  had  asked  her  to  go 
swimming. 


After  the  children  have  read  the  sentences,  have  a child  underline  the  word 
hot  in  sentence  one.  Ask,  “What  words  in  the  other  sentences  come  from  the 
root  word  hot?”  Have  the  children  tell  how  hot  was  changed  into  hotter  and 
hottest.  Then  have  them  find  other  words  that  have  been  changed  by  dou- 
bling the  final  consonant  and  adding  an  ending.  Have  the  root  word  in  each 
of  these  words  underlined. 

Doubling  the  Final  Consonant  and  Adding  an  Ending  — We  Can  Read 
Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  5. 

Using  the  Dictionary  — Some  children  in  the  class  may  be  familiar  with  the 
dictionary.  They  will  be  able  to  tell  the  others  that  a dictionary: 

has  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
tells  how  words  are  pronounced; 
tells  the  meanings  of  words. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  often  in  a dictionary  a word  is  put  down  twice. 
The  first  time  it  is  spelled  the  way  we  are  used  to  seeing  it.  The  second 
time  it  is  printed  in  a way  that  will  help  us  pronounce  it.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  wind  (wmd).  Ask,  “How  is  this  word  pronounced?  How  do 
you  know  it  is  pronounced  this  way?”  Use  similar  questions  for  wind 
(wlhd),  mad  (mad).  Then  print  on  the  chalkboard  made.  Say,  “To  show 
us  how  this  word  is  pronounced,  the  dictionary  prints  it  like  this.”  Print 
made  (mad).  “We  know  that  the  a is  long  and  the  e is  silent.”  Demonstrate 
further  with  hat  (hat),  hate  (hM),  bit  (bYt),  bite  (bit),  not  (not),  note 
(not). 
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As  the  activity  proceeds,  have  the  children  note  that: 


hard  c is  symbolized  as  k 

— cane  (kan) 

soft  c is  symbolized  as  s 

— rice  (rTs) 

soft  g is  symbolized  as  j 

- age  (aj) 

voiced  s is  symbolized  as  z 

— cheese  (chez) 

X is  symbolized  as  ks 

— axe  (aks) 

qu  is  symbolized  as  kw 

— queen  (kw'en) 

Recall  with  the  children  that  the  oo  in  the  word  look  has  a different  sound 
than  the  oo  in  the  word  too.  Print  look  and  too  on  the  chalkboard,  indicating 
the  appropriate  mark  (look,  too). 

Explain  that  there  are  other  marks  that  help  pronounce  other  words.  Print 
on  the  chalkboard  the  word  far.  Say  to  the  children,  “You  know  how  to 
pronounce  the  word  far.  When  this  word  is  in  a dictionary,  it  is  printed  like 
this:  far  (far).”  Say,  “The  ar  in  the  word  fare  has  a different  sound.”  In  a 
dictionary  it  is  printed  like  this:  fare  (far).”  There  are  other  letters  on  which 
similar  markings  are  used.  Develop  a chart  similar  to  the  following: 


far  (far) 

fare  (far) 

her  (h9) 

here  (h"^) 

skirt  (skirt) 

tire  (tir) 

corn  (corn) 

wore  (wot) 

burn  (burn) 

pure  (pur) 

The  following  procedure  may  be  used  to  review  the  diacritical  markings 
already  taught  and  to  introduce  the  use  of  a pronunciation  key.  Such  a key 
is  found  in  the  Little  Dictionary  at  the  back  of  We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  Two. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words:  ate,  at,  car,  care;  her,  red,  me,  here;  bird, 
bite,  it,  fire;  not,  for,  no,  more;  tune,  fur,  pure,  up;  look,  too.  Then  print  the 
symbols  that  go  with  these  words  on  a chart  similar  to  the  following.  Leave 
room  on  the  chart  for  additional  symbols. 
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PRONUNCIATION  KEY 

a 

o 

a 

o 

ar 

or 

ar 

or 

vy 

e 

U 

e 

U 

er 

ur 

er 

ur 

1 

oo 

T 

oo 

ir 

ir 

Ask,  “Which  word  on  the  chalkboard  belongs  beside  the  short  a?”  Print 
the  word  at  beside  the  a.  Continue  by  asking  such  questions  as:  “Which 
word  belongs  beside  the  long  a?  Which  word  is  similar  to  the  word  far?  to 
the  word  fare?”  etc.  As  each  answer  is  given,  print  it  beside  the  appropriate 
symbol. 

Note: 

How  much  work  is  done  with  the  diacritical  marks  depends  on  the  abilities 
and  interests  of  the  children.  Some  children  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  a 
pronunciation  key.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Other  children 
should  be  given  help  orally  with  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  but 
encouraged  to  use  the  Little  Dictionary  for  meaning. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

To  help  the  children  develop  their  listening  skills,  read  again  the  newspaper 
article  used  in  the  introduction  to  the  lesson.  Questions,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, may  be  used  to  assess  how  well  the  children  are  able  to  note  details 
and  infer  the  meanings  of  words  in  material  they  hear: 

Who  made  the  announcement  referred  to  in  the  article? 

To  what  company  was  the  contract  awarded? 
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What  did  the  people  living  on  the  north  side  of  Laurel 
Avenue  have  to  do? 

When  will  they  vacate  their  houses? 

How  does  Mr.  Dan  Nelson  feel  about  vacating  his  house? 

What  information  are  we  given  about  the  Hemlock  Park 
project? 

More  than  one  reading  of  the  article  may  be  necessary  before  the  children 
are  able  to  answer  all  the  questions.  With  some  groups  it  may  be  advisable 
to  read  the  article  a few  sentences  at  a time  and  discuss  the  information 
given.  After  the  questions  have  been  discussed,  read  again  the  title  of  the 
article  and  ask  the  children  to  explain  in  their  own  words  what  it  means. 

Children  should  learn  the  function  of  the  illustrations  in  the  story.  Have 
them  examine  the  illustrations  on  pages  224  and  230  to  find  out  what 
information  is  given  in  each  picture  that  is  not  given  in  words  in  the  story. 
Have  the  children  choose  another  point  in  the  story  where  they  would  like 
to  have  an  illustration.  Have  them  illustrate  and  be  prepared  to  tell  where 
their  pictures  fit  in. 

“We  have  a secret,  just  we  three. 

The  robin,  and  I and  the  sweet  cherry  tree.” 

These  are  the  first  two  lines  of  the  poem  ‘The  Secret’  (anonymous).  Have 
the  children  listen  to  the  poem  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the  secret.  A 
second  poem,  ‘What  Robin  Told’  by  George  Cooper,  describes  how  a robin 
builds  its  nest.  These  poems  and  other  poems  about  birds  are  found  in  May 
Hill  Arbuthnot’s  Time  for  Poetry. 

What  happens  when  a sparrow  invades  a wren’s  nest  is  told  by  Clinton 
Scollard  in  the  poem,  ‘The  Little  Brown  Wren’.  It  is  found  in  Wide  Wonder- 
ful World,  edited  by  Jeanne  Hale  et  al. 

Another  poem  about  birds  is  John  Drinkwater’s  ‘The  Bird’s  Nest’.  It  appears 
in  The  Sound  of  Poetry  by  Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills. 
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36:  PETER  NELSON 

Chapters  Three  and  Four 

Text  Pages  231-240 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Review  the  situation  that  existed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  Two.  Recall  that  the 
eggs  in  the  nest  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  and  that  Peter  had  not 
thought  of  any  way  he  could  save  the  birds.  Have  the  children  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  birds  may  be  saved.  Have  them  give 
reasons  for  their  opinions.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  illustration  on  page 
232  for  about  ten  seconds  and  then  close  their  books.  Ask  children  to  tell 
what  clue  the  picture  gives  as  to  where  Peter  is  when  the  chapter  begins. 
Have  the  children  examine  the  picture  on  pages  236-237.  Have  them  tell 
what  change  takes  place  in  the  story  setting.  Explain  that  in  this  chapter 
the  action  takes  place  in  the  new  house  and  then  back  on  the  street. 


READING  THE  STDRY 


Page  231 


Page  232 


Pages  233-235 


Pages  236-237 


How  much  time  has  passed  since  the  end  of  Chapter  Two? 
What  are  Billy  and  Peter  doing?  Why  does  Peter  keep 
missing  the  ball?  Why  do  you  think  Peter  answers  Billy  as 
he  does  in  the  last  sentence  on  the  page? 

How  much  time  has  passed  since  Peter  told  Billy  about 
the  nest?  How  does  Peter  feel  about  practising  the  piano? 
How  do  you  know?  What  news  does  Billy  have  for  Peter? 

How  does  Grandma  try  to  make  Peter  feel  better?  Why 
does  Peter  think  there  is  a chance  that  the  birds  will  be 
saved?  What  made  Peter  interested  in  the  work  the  men 
were  doing?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  men  were  throwing 
lumber  out  of  the  upstairs  window?  How  did  the  men  try 
to  let  people  know  about  what  was  going  on? 

From  the  illustration  tell  what  safety  precaution  Mr.  Win- 
ters and  his  workers  are  taking.  Read  to  find  out  why  Peter 
doesn’t  tell  Mr.  Winters  about  the  birds.  Read  to  the  end  of 
page  237  to  find  out  to  whom  Peter  is  talking.  What  do 
his  words  suggest  to  us  about  the  way  Peter  is  feeling? 
What  might  Peter  still  do  to  help  the  birds?  As  the  possible 
courses  of  action  are  suggested,  have  children  decide  which 
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Pages  236-237  ( continued ) 

is  most  likely.  Children  might  be  guided  to  evaluate  in 
terms  of  what  they  have  learned  about  the  situation,  and 
what  they  have  learned  about  Peter.  Following  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  suggestions,  list  the  most  likely  ones  on  the 
chalkboard  or  on  a sheet  of  paper.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
may  be  read  to  find  out  which,  if  any,  of  the  suggested 
courses  of  action  Peter  follows. 

Pages  238-240  Have  Chapter  Four  read  to  find  out  what  Peter  does  to  try 
to  help  the  birds.  After  this  reading  ask  why  Mr.  Winters 
can’t  do  something  to  help.  How  do  you  think  Peter  feels 
about  Mr.  Winters?  about  the  birds?  about  what  he  should 
do  next? 

Rereading 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  expressions  used  in  the  story  to  indicate  sequence. 


1. 

the  next  afternoon 

4. 

tomorrow 

2. 

a few  days  later 

5. 

the  next  afternoon 

3. 

just  then 

6. 

for  the  next  two  weeks 

Have  the  children  observe  that  these  words  tell  the  different  times  at  which 
the  events  of  the  story  take  place.  Have  the  children  reread  orally  the 
paragraphs  that  contain  these  clues. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  children  complete  the 
cause  and  effect  sentences  on  their  own,  or  use  completions  listed  below  the 
sentences. 


1.  When  Peter  was  playing  ball  with  Billy,  he  kept  miss- 
ing it  because 

2.  Peter  did  not  finish  practising  the  piano  because 

3.  Billy  thought  the  eggs  had  hatched  because 

4.  Peter  asked  his  Grandma  what  demolition  meant  be- 
cause   
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5.  Grandma  felt  sure  that  nothing  would  happen  to  the 

birds  because  . 

6.  Peter  became  interested  in  the  work  the  men  were 

doing  because 

7.  Mr.  Winters  told  the  boys  to  keep  out  of  everyone’s 

way  because 

8.  Peter  told  Mr.  Winters  about  the  nest  because 


9.  Mr.  Winters  would  not  promise  to  do  anything  about 
the  birds  because 


a.  he  liked  to  watch  the  crane  working. 

b.  he  had  to  do  the  job  the  city  was  paying  him  to  do. 

c.  he  was  watching  the  nest  across  the  street. 

d.  Billy  came  to  the  front  door  to  tell  him  the  news. 

e.  demolition  was  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  block. 

f . he  didn’t  want  the  boys  to  get  hurt. 

g.  the  mother  and  father  birds  were  flying  around  look- 
ing for  food. 

h.  he  didn’t  understand  the  word. 

i.  he  hoped  Mr.  Winters  would  be  able  to  do  something 
about  it. 


Observing  Sequence  - Chalkboard  Activity:  Suggest  to  the  children  that 
the  action  can  be  put  on  a calendar.  Print  the  date  and  the  first  item  on  the 
chalkboard.  Through  reference  to  the  reader  develop  a calendar.  Note 
phrases  such  as  for  a week  (p.  231),  next  afternoon  (p.  231),  a few  days 
later  (p.  232). 

Monday,  July  3 — Nelsons  move  to  new  house. 

Monday,  July  10  — Nelsons  have  been  in  the  new  house 

for  a week. 

Tuesday,  July  11  — Peter  plays  with  Billy  Dawson.  Eggs 
still  not  hatched. 

Thursday,  July  13  — Peter  practises  the  piano. 

Friday,  July  14  — Men  begin  to  use  crane. 

Friday,  July  28  — Work  begins  on  the  house  next  to 

Peter’s  old  one. 
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Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  mark  each  of  the  items  true  or  false, 
using  the  calendar  on  page  13  as  a guide. 

On  July  12  the  Nelsons  spent  a busy  day  packing  dishes 

for  the  mover.  

On  July  13  Peter  was  too  worried  to  think  about  his 
practising.  

On  July  3 Peter  helped  his  mother  unpack  some  dishes  so 

they  could  eat  supper  in  the  new  house.  

On  July  15  one  of  the  men  on  the  crane  spoke  to  Billy 

and  Peter.  

On  July  11  Peter  told  Billy  about  the  birds.  

On  July  13  the  baby  birds  were  anxious  to  fly.  

On  July  24  the  men  began  to  tear  down  the  Nelsons’  old 
home.  

On  July  13  Peter  heard  the  news  that  the  baby  birds  had 
probably  hatched.  

On  July  13  Peter  talked  to  Mr.  Williams  but  did  not  tell 
about  the  birds.  

On  July  14  Peter  told  Mr.  Winters  of  his  fears.  

On  July  28  there  were  twenty  houses  left  on  the  street.  

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  6-7. 

Making  Inferences  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  8. 

■ 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations — Practice  in  recognizing  words  that  begin  with 
the  consonant  combinations  bl,  cl,  fl,  gl,  pi,  si,  spl,  and  squ  may  be  given  in 
a chalkboard  or  seatwork  activity. 

If  a word  beginning  with  a consonant  combination  presents  difficulty, 
underline  the  consonant  combination.  Say  to  the  children:  “What  word  do 
you  know  that  begins  like  this  word?  Think  of  the  sound  of  this  combina- 
tion.” Then  ask,  “What  word  do  you  know  that  ends  like  this  word?”  or  “Will 
you  try  the  long  or  short  vowel  sound  first?”  With  some  children  it  may  be 
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necessary  to  give  additional  aid  by  printing  on  the  chalkboard  a word  they 
already  know.  Then  have  them  substitute  the  consonant  combination  to  get 
the  unknown  word.  For  example,  if  the  word  cling  presents  difficulty,  print 
on  the  chalkboard  the  word  thing.  Have  the  word  read.  Then  erase  th  and 
substitute  cl. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  complete  each  sentence  by  writing  the 
appropriate  word  in  each  blank  and  adding  an  ending. 


sleet 

floss 

bloom 

plus 

squawk 

split 

glove 

slate 

cliff 

clue 

squeal 

flock 

1.  Paul  decided  that  he  wanted  a new  baseball 
for 


2.  The  footprints  gave  the  police  a 

as  to 

3.  Billy  had  trouble  remembering  that  seven 

twelve 

4.  At  camp  Rick  learned  how  to wood 


5.  When  we  got  near  the  pond  the  whole 

of  ducks 

6.  After  the  rain  and storm  it  was  too 

dangerous 

7.  You  should  have  heard  that  pig  

when 

8.  Tommy  bought  some  pink  candy at 

9.  The  hen  gave  a when 

10.  Mrs.  Clay  says  that  her  roses  will  not 

until 

11.  The  boys  knew  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  edge 

of  the because ^ 


Vowels  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  9. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — The  syllable  chart  that  was  developed  in  the  guidebook  to 
accompany  Book  One  of  Treats  and  Treasures  will  be  helpful  as  the  children 
continue  to  work  out  unknown  words. 


Recognizing  Syllables 

Makes  Reading  Easier 

I A.  Compound  Word 

for/got 

B.  Prefix  and  Root  Word 

un/like 

un,  a,  re 

C.  Root  Word  and  Ending 

fix/ing 

ing,  er,  est,  y,  ly 

ful,  less,  ness 

II  A.  Word  that  Ends  with  le 

cas/tle 

B.  Like  Consonants  between  Vowels 

hap/py 

C.  Unlike  Consonants  between  Vowels 

pic/ nic 

III  One  Consonant  between  Vowels 

o/ver 

sev/en 

Review  the  examples  on  the  chart  by  asking  such  questions  as:  Under  what 
heading  would  you  place  the  word  lumber?  Where  do  you  divide  a word 
that  has  like  consonants  between  vowels? 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  words  that  are  likely  to  be  known,  and  have  the 
children  divide  the  words  into  syllables.  Use  words  such  as  lucky,  unfair, 
metal,  parrot,  blindfold,  open.  Nelson,  sprinkle,  chirping,  catcher.  Then 
present  words  that  may  not  be  known.  If  a word  is  unknown,  have  the  child 
divide  it  into  syllables.  If  the  child  does  not  know  where  the  division  is  to 
be  made,  have  him  refer  to  the  heading  on  the  chart.  The  child  should  read 
down  the  chart  until  he  finds  a heading  that  is  applicable  to  the  word  caus- 
ing difficulty.  Use  questions  such  as:  Is  it  a compound?  Has  the  word  a 
prefix?  Use  words  such  as  member,  tickle,  berry,  pedlar,  erase,  forehead. 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  10. 

Using  the  Dictionary  — Use  the  pronunciation  key  developed  in  the  pre- 
vious lesson. 
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PRONUNCIATION  KEY 

V 

a at 

a"  ate 

ar  car 

ar  care 

\j 

o not 

o no 

of  for 

or  more 

e red 

"e  me 

Q her 
^ here 

u us 

u tune 

ur  fur 
uf  pure 

r it 

T bite 

bird 

ir  fire 

^ look 
oo  too 

Review  sufReient  items  on  this  chart  so  that  the  children  will  recall  that  the 
key  word  after  each  letter  symbol  tells  how  the  symbol  is  pronounced. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  different  dictionaries  have  different  marks  for 
the  same  sound.  They  will  find  the  pronunciation  key  printed  on  this  chart 
is  the  one  used  in  the  dictionary  at  the  back  of  the  workbook,  We  Can  Read 
Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two.  Print  on  the  chalkboard:  twig  (twig), 
me  (mE),  find  (fTnd),  perch  (p^ch),  whirl  (whirl),  star 
(star).  Have  the  children  read  each  word  and  note  the  diacritical  marks 
in  the  bracketed  word.  Then  have  them  find  in  the  pronunciation  key  the 
symbol  with  a similar  diacritical  mark.  Help  the  children  to  realize  that 
reading  the  word  beside  the  symbol  tells  them  the  sound  of  the  vowel  or 
combination. 

For  children  to  be  able  to  use  a pronunciation  key  in  the  dictionary,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  them  that  the  word  in  brackets  is  printed  in  a way  that 
will  help  them  pronounce  it.  Say  to  the  children,  “Listen  to  these  words 
to  find  out  what  vowel  sound  you  hear  in  each:  they,  eight,  pay,  grade, 
paint.”  After  a child  has  responded,  print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 
they  ( ),  eight  ( ),  pay  ( ),  grade  ( ),  paint  ( ). 

Say,  “You  told  me  that  each  of  these  words  had  a long  sound.  Which  symbol 
in  the  pronunciation  key  will  we  need  to  use  in  order  to  show  how  each 
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word  is  pronounced?  I am  going  to  print  one  of  these  words  in  the  same 
way  as  it  might  be  printed  in  a dictionary.  You  are  to  tell  me  which  word 
it  is,”  Print  the  word  at.  After  a child  has  responded,  print  at  in  the  brackets 
after  eight.  Follow  a similar  procedure  for  these  words:  pa,  tha,  grad,  pant. 

Have  the  children  apply  their  knowledge  of  diacritical  marks  to  read  words 
such  as  sl«igh^sla),  prey  pave  (jpav).  Say  to  the  children  the  words 

steam,  tube,  breath,  breathe,  sigh,  frost,  key,  dough.  After  each  word  is 
pronounced  ask,  “Which  vowel  sound  did  you  hear?”  Print  the  word  on  the 
chalkboard.  Refer  to  the  pronunciation  key  chart.  Ask  which  symbol  on  the 
chart  indicates  this  vowel  sound.  Print  (stl^n-)  after  the  word  steam.  Follow 
a similar  procedure  for  tube  (tuB),  br^^th  (breth),  breathe  (breth),  si^J^b 
frost  .(fyust),  key  (ke)j  dou^'t^^o). 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  suppose  that  the  newspaper  in  the  town  where  Peter 
lived  carried  stories  about  the  park  project.  Have  the  children  examine  the 
pictures  on  pages  232,  236-237  and  240  to  decide  which  pictures  likely 
would  be  in  the  paper.  Have  them  write  captions  for  some  of  these  pictures. 
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37:  PETER  NELSON 

Chapters  Five  and  Six 

Text  Pages  241-247 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  11.  This  workbook  page  serves  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  this 
lesson. 

Before  reading  the  next  two  chapters,  review  the  situation  and  discuss  how 
Peter  felt  about  it.  This  might  be  done  by  having  the  children  write  a page 
of  Peter’s  diary  as  he  would  have  written  it  concerning  the  events  that  have 
taken  place. 

An  alternative  procedure  might  be  to  present  a page  of  Peter’s  diary  such  as 
the  following  and  discuss  how  it  reveals  Peter’s  feelings. 

Monday  — Today  I watched  the  men  working  on  the  demolition 
of  the  houses.  The  men  are  ready  to  tear  down  our  old  house.  Mr. 
Winters  has  done  everything  he  could  do.  I guess  there’s  no  hope 
that  the  birds  will  be  saved.  I don’t  know  whether  to  go  over  to  the 
old  house  tomorrow  or  not.  Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  I didn’t. 

READING  THE  STDRY 

Have  the  children  think  of  possible  ways  the  birds  might  still  be  saved. 
Have  them  read  Chapters  Five  and  Six  to  themselves  to  discover  whether 
any  of  these  things  happened. 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  read  orally  parts  of  Chapters  Five  and  Six  which  prove 
each  of  the  following  statements. 


1.  The  boys  were  unhappy  about  what  might  happen 
to  the  birds. 

2.  The  boys  did  not  blame  Mr.  Winters  for  what  he  had 
to  do. 

3.  Mr.  Winters  was  happy  at  what  the  mayor  said  to 
him. 

4.  Peter  and  Billy  liked  Mr.  Carter’s  idea  for  saving  the 
birds. 
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5.  The  boys  liked  the  idea  of  a bird-bath  in  the  new 
park. 

6.  Peter  was  excited  about  the  good  news. 

7.  The  birds  flew  away  just  in  time. 

8.  Mr.  Winters  was  glad  the  birds  had  gone. 

9.  The  men  who  worked  on  the  demolition  did  not 
build  the  park. 

10.  Mr.  Winters  was  a friend  of  the  two  boys. 


Discussion  Questions 

Have  the  children  prepare  for  a discussion  in  which  they  refer  to  the  whole 
story.  Use  questions  that  call  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  well  as 
reference  to  facts  in  the  story.  Children  may  be  asked  to  write  sentence 
answers  to  questions  or  may  make  brief  notes  to  prompt  their  oral  responses. 

1.  Were  Peter  and  Billy  good  friends?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

2.  Would  you  like  to  have  Peter  as  a friend?  Why? 

3.  Which  character  in  the  story  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

4.  Why  does  the  story  hold  your  interest? 

5.  What  could  you  learn  about  writing  a story  from  read- 
ing this  one? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Making  Inferences  - Seatwork  Activity:  of  the  following,  one 

or  two  completions  may  be  selected.  After  the  children  have  completed 
the  activity  discuss  the  answers  with  them.  Help  them  to  note  that  one  clue 
often  tells  how  a person  feels.  Where  they  have  marked  two  endings,  have 
them  note  that  where  clues  are  combined  they  can  tell  more  about  the 
person’s  feelings. 


1.  Mr.  Winters  could  see  that  Billy  and  Peter  were  un- 
happy  because 

they  were  watching  the  men  move  the  crane 

on  to  the  lawn. 

they  were  thinking  about  a big  bird-bath. 

they  had  sad  faces. 
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2.  Peter  could  tell  the  birds  were  frightened  by  the  noise 
of  the  crane  because 

they  were  flying  in  and  out  of  the  eaves. 

they  were  making  chirping  noises. 

they  were  feeding  the  little  birds. 

3.  Mr.  Winters  guessed  that  Peter  was  upset  because 

Peter  couldn’t  stop  the  tears  from  coming  to  his 

eyes. 

Peter  was  going  to  play  somewhere  else. 

Peter  started  walking  slowly  down  the  street. 

4.  The  boys  thought  Mr.  Winters  was  pleased  because 
the  driver  got  out  of  the  mayor’s  car. 

the  mayor  smiled  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Winters. 

Mr.  Winters  suddenly  looked  very  happy. 

5.  The  mayor  could  see  that  Peter  and  Billy  were  shy 
because 

the  boys  didn’t  say  anything  when  Mr.  Winters 

asked  if  they  knew  who  Mr.  Carter  was. 

the  boys  ran  back  up  the  street  to  the  two  men. 

the  boys  looked  down  at  the  ground. 

6.  Mr.  Winters  and  the  mayor  knew  the  boys  were 
pleased  to  hear  the  good  news  because 

Peter  said,  “Thank  you  very  much.” 

Billy  laughed  and  said,  “That’s  a silly  idea.” 

Peter  went  across  to  his  new  house. 

7.  Peter  knew  that  his  mother  was  pleased  at  the  won- 
derful news  because 

she  was  sitting  on  the  porch. 

she  hugged  him. 

she  decided  to  give  the  boys  a treat. 
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Observing  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  following  are  captions  for 
the  pictures  in  the  story.  Number  each  one  according  to  the  page  on  which 
it  appears. 

The  Demolition  Crew  Arrives 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Williams  Talk  to  the  Boys 
Peter  Discusses  the  Problem  with  his  Father 
Mother  Robin  Flies  towards  the  Nest 
Peter  Practises  the  Piano 

The  Porch  Is  Almost  Buried  under  a Pile  of  Lumber 

Peter  Sits  on  an  Iron  Fence 

One  Wall  of  Peter’s  House  Is  Knocked  Down 

Finding  the  Main  Idea— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  12-13. 

Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  14. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  15. 

Combinations  qu  and  squ  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice 
with  the  combination  qu,  print  on  the  chalkboard: 

Did  the  parent  birds  make  queer  chirping  noises? 

Ask,  “What  word  in  this  sentence  begins  like  queen?”  Underline  the  qu  in 
queer.  Say,  “I  am  going  to  say  some  words.  Put  up  your  hand  each  time  you 
hear  a word  that  begins  like  queen.”  Say  words  such  as:  quack,  scold,  quake, 
quarrel,  grind,  quiet,  crane,  quart,  snort,  greed,  kettle,  quarter,  quiz. 

Proceed  in  a similar  manner  to  give  practice  with  the  combination  squ. 
Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  baby  squirrel  climbed  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  house. 

Ask,  “What  word  in  this  sentence  begins  like  squeal?”  Underline  the  squ  in 
squirrel.  Say  words  such  as  squeeze,  quart,  skirt,  squawk,  scout,  squat.  Have 
the  children  pick  out  those  that  begin  like  squirrel. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Practice  in  recognizing  words  that  begin  with  qu  or  squ 
may  be  given  in  an  activity  such  as  the  following.  If  any  of  the  words 
present  difficulty,  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  Lesson  36  under  the 
heading  Consonant  Combinations. 
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Fill  in  the  blanks.  Some  words  will  not  be  used. 

square  squat  quill  quit 

squirt  quiz  squash  question 

1.  Fred,  Joe  and  Frank  each  won  ten  dollars  on  a tele- 
vision   

2.  Fred  was  able  to  answer  a about 

different  kinds  of  birds. 

3.  Frank  knew  that  a had  four  equal 

sides. 

4.  Joe  remembered  that  elephants  used  their  trunks  to 


5.  Fred  knew  that  a was  a vegetable. 

6.  Joe  knew  that  a pen  made  from  a feather  was  called  a 


Using  Word  Structure 

Dropping  e and  Adding  ing  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  sen- 
tences and  have  them  read. 

1.  Mary  saw  the  lady  arrange  the  flowers  in  a basket. 

2.  Mary  saw  the  lady  arranging  the  flowers  in  a basket. 

Have  a child  draw  circles  around  the  words  that  are  different.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren how  the  word  arrange  was  changed  into  the  word  arranging.  Print  on 
the  chalkboard  the  words  rake,  raking.  Have  them  read.  Then  present  the 
following  words,  and  have  the  children  read  the  variant  forms  without  first 
seeing  the  root  words:  crackling,  hoping,  ruling,  lining,  exciting,  crumbling, 
chiming,  practising,  licking,  living.  After  the  children  have  read  each  word, 
ask  them  to  name  the  root  word. 

Suffixes  ful,  less,  and  ness  — Print  the  following  sentences  on  the  chalk- 
board and  have  them  read. 

1.  The  men  moved  the  furniture  with  care. 

2.  The  men  were  careful  when  they  moved  the  furniture. 

3.  The  men  were  careless  when  they  moved  the  furni- 
ture. 

4.  The  furniture  was  broken  because  of  the  carelessness 
of  the  men. 
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Draw  a line  under  the  word  care  in  the  first  sentence.  Have  the  children 
identify  the  endings  that  have  been  added  to  the  word  care  in  the  other 
sentences.  Discuss  the  meanings  of  each  of  the  words.  Help  the  children  to 
realize  that: 

careful  means  with  care; 
careless  means  without  care; 
carelessness  means  being  careless. 

Then  print  on  the  chalkboard  words  such  as  the  following  and  have  the 
children  use  them  in  sentences:  truthful,  illness,  fearful,  painful,  painless, 
useless,  useful,  loudness,  cheerful,  cheerless,  truthfulness. 

Using  the  Dictionary  — To  review  the  use  of  a pronunciation  key  have  the 
children  do  the  following  chalkboard  activity.  Have  the  first  word  in 
Column  I read.  Have  a child  number  the  word  in  Column  II  that  shows 
how  this  word  is  pronounced.  Follow  a similar  procedure  for  the  other 
words.  If  any  word  presents  difficulty,  have  the  children  refer  to  the  pro- 
nunciation key. 


I 

II 

1.  flight 

rYd 

2.  tear 

brak 

3.  chirp 

flon 

4.  break 

flTl 

5.  rid 

tar 

6.  flown 

chffp 

Continue  practice  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary  key.  Use  words  in  which 
the  phonetic  spelling  is  quite  different  from  the  regular  spelling.  Have  the 
children  read  words  in  which  there  is: 

hard  c symbolized  as  k — cane  (kan) 
soft  c symbolized  as  s — rice  (ris) 

soft  g symbolized  as  j — age  (aj) 

voiced  s symbolized  as  z — cheese  (chez) 

X symbolized  as  ks  — axe  (aks) 
qu  symbolized  as  kw  — queen  (kwen) 

Children  should  not  be  expected  to  memorize  these  facts. 
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Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  number  each  word  in  Column  II  to 
indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  for  each  word  in  Column  I. 


1. 

I 

crane 

II 

bVlt 

9. 

I 

hose 

11 

kwer 

2. 

tire 

sbrd 

10. 

huge 

/-s 

Sir 

3. 

built 

thlk 

11. 

base 

root 

4. 

true 

bnj 

12. 

queer 

hny. 

5. 

sword 

kran 

13. 

stare 

tras 

6. 

bridge 

tant 

14. 

sir 

hiTj 

7. 

thick 

tir 

15. 

root 

st^ 

8. 

taint 

troo 

16. 

trace 

bas 

In  the  activity  that  follows,  the  children  become  acquainted  with  accent 
marks.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  words  such  as  the  following,  leaving  a 
space  between  each  syllable. 

look  ing  re  turn  want  ed 

ti  ny  mis  take  rain  y 

Say  to  the  children,  “In  a word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  one  of  the  syl- 
lables is  said  more  strongly  when  it  is  pronounced.  Listen  to  the  word 
looking.  Which  syllable  is  said  more  strongly?”  When  the  answer  is  given, 
put  the  accent  mark  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  look.  Explain  that  the  accent 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  that  is  said  more  strongly.  Have  the 
other  words  read  and  accented  syllables  marked.  Explain  to  the  children 
that  accent  marks  help  them  to  pronounce  words  correctly.  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  the  following  words  and  have  them  read. 

ex^it  dorPkey  bush^es 

rac  coon/  watch ^ing  pre  pare/ 

bas/ket  luck/y  un  hook/ 

Using  the  Dictionary  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two. 

Have  the  children  refer  to  the  Little  Dictionary  at  the  back  of  the  work- 
book. Explain  that  this  dictionary  has  in  it  some  of  the  hard  words  that  are 
found  in  the  stories  in  the  reader.  Then  say,  “How  are  the  words  arranged? 
(In  two  columns  and  alphabetically.)  Which  is  the  first  word  on  the  page? 
How  is  it  pronounced?  How  do  you  know  it  is  pronounced  this  way?  Where 
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is  the  pronounciation  key  for  this  dictionary?  You  are  told  how  to  pro- 
nounce this  word.  What  else  are  you  told?  (Its  meaning.)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word?”  Point  to  the  guide  word  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
page.  Ask,  “Where  else  do  you  see  this  word?”  Point  to  the  guide  word  in 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  Ask,  “Where  else  do  you  see  this  word?” 
Explain  to  the  children  that  these  words  are  called  guide  words,  because 
they  tell  you  which  is  the  first  word  and  last  word  on  the  page.  Demonstrate 
with  other  pages  how  the  guide  words  help  to  locate  a word.  Then  have  the 
children  use  guide  words  to  locate  other  words.  Have  them  pronounce  these 
words  and  give  their  meaning. 

Have  the  children  find  the  word  crane.  Ask,  “How  many  meanings  are  given 
for  this  word?”  Have  a child  read  the  first  sentence  in  Chapter  Five,  page 
241.  Ask,  “Which  meaning  in  the  Little  Dictionary  explains  the  word  crane 
as  it  is  used  in  the  sentence?”  Have  a child  give  a sentence  that  uses  the 
other  meaning  of  crane. 

Using  the  Dictionary — Wg  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  16. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  children  may  enjoy  making  a model  of  the  new  park  and  writing  a 
newspaper  article  describing  the  opening  of  the  park.  Peter  and  Mr.  Carter 
may  be  prominent  in  such  an  opening. 

Now  that  the  children  have  got  to  know  Peter  they  may  wish  to  write 
further  adventures.  Some  children  may  need  clues  in  the  form  of  titles. 

Peter  Nelson  and  the  Lost  Key 
Peter  Finds  a Secret  Place 
Peter  Saves  a Squirrel 

Aesop’s  fable  ‘The  Lark  and  Her  Young  Ones’  tells  of  a lark  who  built  her 
nest  in  a wheat  field.  Like  the  bird  in  the  story  of  Peter  Nelson,  she  too  had 
to  move  her  home.  This  fable  is  retold  by  Anne  Terry  White  in  her  book 
entitled  Aesop's  Fables. 
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38:  POEMS 

Text  Pages  248-250 

Moving 


READING  THE  POEM 

Before  reading  the  poem  have  the  children  break  up  into  two  groups.  Have 
one  group  take  the  idea  “I  like  moving  from  one  house  to  another.”  Have 
them  give  reasons  for  this,  and  then  have  the  other  group  prepare  reasons 
why  they  do  not  like  to  move.  Have  the  children  present  their  points  of 
view.  Have  them  listen  to  the  poem  to  discover  why  the  boy  in  the  poem 
likes  to  move.  The  poem  might  be  prepared  for  oral  reading  by  a few  pupils. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Children  may  enjoy  developing  a story  around  the  idea  of  a little  brother 
helping  with  the  moving.  The  illustration  in  the  book  may  suggest  amusing 
ideas. 


Come,  Little  Leaves 

READING  THE  POEM 

The  most  appropriate  time  for  the  presentation  of  this  poem  is  during  the 
fall  season,  but  it  might  also  be  effectively  presented  during  the  winter.  In 
the  fall,  the  poem  might  be  read  following  the  children’s  observation  of  how 
trees  prepare  for  winter.  Have  the  children  listen  to  the  sound  of  leaves 
being  blown  by  the  wind,  and  encourage  them  to  make  up  a conversation 
between  the  wind  and  the  leaves.  Then  have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem 
to  find  out  one  poet’s  idea  of  what  might  be  happening.  If  the  poem  is 
presented  in  the  winter,  it  might  be  related  to  the  first  fall  of  snow  which 
covers  the  leaves  on  the  ground.  After  the  children  have  heard  the  poem, 
questions  similar  to  the  following  might  be  asked  to  check  their  listening 
skills. 

What  did  the  wind  say  to  the  leaves? 

Why  did  it  ask  the  leaves  to  come  and  play? 

What  did  the  leaves  do  when  they  heard  the  wind? 

To  whom  did  the  leaves  say  good-bye? 

What  happened  to  the  leaves  when  they  stopped  dancing? 

After  the  children  have  answered  the  questions  orally,  have  them  open 
their  books  and  read  the  complete  answers  from  the  poem  itself.  Some 
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children  might  like  to  read  the  poem  as  choral  reading  in  which  one  child 
is  the  narrator,  another  reads  the  part  of  the  wind  and  the  others  read  the 
parts  of  the  leaves. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  poem  lends  itself  to  illustration.  A mural  or  a series  of  pictures  with 
appropriate  lines  of  verse  printed  below  them  might  be  developed. 

Some  children  might  enjoy  writing  other  poems  about  a season.  A co- 
operative poem  may  be  written  by  asking  each  child  to  think  of  what  he 
likes  about  that  particular  season.  As  each  child  gives  his  idea,  it  is  added 
to  a list.  These  ideas  can  be  rearranged  to  form  a poetic  statement  in  an 
effective  pattern. 

Autumn 

The  things  I like  are  — 

Golden  leaves. 

Bonfires  burning. 

Seeing  birds  fly  south. 

And  hearing  the  rustle  of  leaves. 

Sounds  of  Spring 
I like  the  sounds  of  Spring  — 

Water  rushing  over  pebbles, 

Robins  singing  eheerily. 

Frogs  croaking  “Hello!” 

And  the  wind  whispering. 
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39:  SNOW  TRACKS  (i) 

The  story  Snow  Tracks  falls  into  eight  natural  divisions.  In  guiding  the  read- 
ing of  this  more  difficult  story,  it  will  be  useful  to  observe  these  divisions. 

Parti:  Page  251  to  page  253,  the  end  of  paragraph  one  — The  setting  is 
described.  The  mouse  is  introduced.  The  idea  is  established  that 
stories  are  told  by  tracks  and  scents.  The  first  message  is  written  in 
the  snow. 

Part  2:  Page  253,  paragraph  two,  to  page  254,  the  end  of  paragraph  two  — 
The  weasel  is  introduced.  It  is  the  first  animal  to  follow  the  mouse. 
It  writes  a second  message  in  the  snow. 

Part  3:  Page  254,  paragraph  three,  to  page  256,  the  end  of  paragraph  two  — 
The  skunk  is  introduced.  He  leaves  a message  in  the  snow  as  he 
follows  the  tracks  of  the  mouse  and  the  weasel. 

Part  4:  Page  256,  paragraph  three,  to  the  end  of  page  257  — The  raccoon 
follows  the  tracks  of  the  other  animals  and.  discovers  the  scent  of 
peanut  butter. 

Part  5:  Page  258  to  the  end  of  page  259  — The  red  fox  stalks  the  other 
animals  to  the  mysterious  spot  where  the  mouse  has  disappeared. 

Pail  6:  Page  260  to  the  end  of  page  262  — All  the  animals  hide  at  the 
approach  of  the  trapper.  The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
mouse  is  explained. 

Part  7:  Page  263  to  page  264,  the  end  of  paragraph  one  — The  black  bear 
is  attracted  from  his  den  by  the  scent  of  peanut  butter.  He  follows 
the  trapper  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

Part  8:  Page  264,  paragraph  two,  to  the  end  of  page  265  — The  mouse  settles 
down  to  enjoy  his  new  surroundings.  The  tracks  are  erased  by  a 
new  fall  of  snow. 

Text  Pages  251-257 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Using  the  Dictionary  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  17.  This  workbook  page  presents  some  of  the  vocabulary  used  in  the 
story. 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  18.  This  workbook  page  serves  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  lesson. 
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Sketch  on  a large  piece  of  white  paper  animal  tracks  similar  to  those  shown. 


Ask  the  children  what  these  marks  are.  What  message  might  they  tell? 
Make  sure  the  children  understand  that  the  tracks  can  tell  that  the  animal 
is  a rabbit,  that  it  is  going  towards  the  hole,  and  it  is  moving  quickly.  Ask 
the  children  what  different  stories  tracks  might  tell.  Children  may  suggest 
that  tracks  might  tell  that  an  animal  was  hunting  for  food,  or  that  an 
animal  was  running  quickly  from  an  enemy.  Establish  that  most  animals 
use  their  eyes  and  their  sense  of  smell  as  they  follow  tracks. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Page  251  to  page  253,  the  end  of  paragraph  one 

Read  the  first  three  paragraphs  to  the  children.  Have  them 
listen  to  find  out  where  and  when  the  story  takes  place. 
Read  the  next  paragraph.  Have  the  children  listen  to  find 
out  what  happened  at  twenty  to  six.  Ask,  “What  two  kinds 
of  messages  were  there  on  the  hazelnut?  What  did  the 
messages  tell?”  Print  the  word  message  on  the  chalkboard. 

Have  the  children  listen,  as  the  first  three  paragraphs  on 
page  252  are  read  to  them,  to  find  out  more  about  the 
mouse.  Ask,  “What  words  does  the  author  use  to  describe 
this  mouse?  What  did  the  mouse  do?”  Make  sure  the  chil- 
dren understand  the  expression  began  to  write  with  his 
feet  and  tail. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  the  story  they  read  from  the  picture 
on  page  252.  Have  the  first  paragraph  on  page  253  read  to 
find  what  the  mouse-writing  tells.  Draw  attention  to  the 
sentence:  Here  the  mouse-writing  ends.  Ask  the  children  to 
suggest  what  might  have  happened  to  the  mouse.  Have 
them  suggest  what  other  animals  might  be  interested  in 
reading  the  message  in  the  snow. 
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Page  253,  paragraph  two,  to  page  254,  the  end  of  paragraph  two 

Read  the  rest  of  page  253  to  the  children.  Then  have  the 
children  use  their  readers  to  follow  the  sequence  of  things 
that  the  weasel  did  from  the  time  he  awoke  until  he  wrote 
his  message  in  the  snow.  Some  children  will  enjoy  demon- 
strating to  the  class  how  the  weasel  twitched  his  nose, 
tensed  his  body  etc.  Have  the  children  explain  how  they 
can  tell  that  the  weasel  has  a keen  sense  of  smell.  Discuss 
the  expression  tasted  the  odours  on  the  wind. 

Have  the  children  study  the  picture  on  page  254  and  inter- 
pret it.  Ask,  “What  story  does  the  picture  tell?”  Have  the 
children  note  that  the  weasel  tracks  follow  the  mouse 
tracks.  Have  them  read  the  first  paragraph  to  find  out  what 
the  message  said.  Have  them  read  the  second  paragraph  to 
find  out  what  the  weasel  did.  Ask,  “How  do  you  think  the 
weasel  felt  when  he  discovered  the  mouse  was  gone?” 
Remind  the  children  that  two  animals  have  left  messages 
in  the  snow.  Ask,  “What  animals  might  be  interested  in 
reading  these  messages?” 

Page  254,  paragraph  three,  to  page  256,  the  end  of  paragraph  two 

Have  the  children  read  to  the  end  of  page  254  to  find  out 
which  animal  pursues  the  weasel  and  the  mouse.  What 
does  he  leave  in  the  snow?  Have  the  first  sentence  on  page 
255  read.  Make  sure  the  children  understand  the  word 
confusion.  Have  the  children  read  to  find  out  why  the 
skunk  was  confused.  Ask,  “What  did  the  skunk  decide  to 
do?”  On  page  256  have  the  children  read  the  first  two  para- 
graphs to  find  out  what  other  messages  the  skunk  read  in 
the  snow. 

Page  256,  paragraph  three,  to  the  end  of  page  257 

Read  this  section  to  the  children.  Have  them  listen  to  find 
out  who  the  next  writer  was  and  what  message  he  left  in 
the  snow.  Through  questioning,  help  the  children  to  realize 
that  the  raccoon’s  tracks  are  like  those  of  the  weasel  and 
the  skunk.  They  all  follow  the  mouse  tracks.  The  raccoon 
tracks  are  different  in  that  they  are  gay  tracks  with  stomach 
prints  and  nose  holes.  Ask,  “What  unusual  smell  does  the 
raccoon  discover?  Why  is  the  scent  of  peanut  butter 
unusual  in  the  setting  of  this  story?” 
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Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  the  pictures  to  summarize  the  story  to  the  end  of 
page  257.  The  children  might  prepare  a caption  for  each  picture.  This 
would  provide  such  a summary.  Captions  may  be  put  together  in  a co- 
operative summary  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Chief-Half-an  Ear  looks  out  of  his  nest. 

2.  He  looks  for  food  in  several  places.  He  leaves  mes- 
sages in  the  snow. 

3.  The  weasel  follows  the  tracks  until  they  disappear. 

4.  The  skunk  tracks  the  weasel.  He  is  confused  by  the 
disappearance. 

5.  The  raccoon  follows  the  skunk  and  the  weasel.  He 
finds  a new  scent. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Vocabulary  Development  - Write  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  snow  fell  out  of  the  sky. 

Have  the  sentence  read.  Have  the  children  find  on  page  251  the  word  the 
author  used  in  place  of  the  underlined  word.  Print  sprinkled  under  fell.  Ask 
the  children  which  word  they  think  is  more  interesting.  Why? 


Follow  a similar  procedure  for  additional  sentences. 

Page  251 

The  hazelnut  fell  onto  the  snow. 

(plopped) 

Page  252 

The  mouse  ran  down  his  tree. 

(rushed) 

Page  253 

The  weasel  ran  to  the  door  of  his  den. 

(flashed) 

The  weasel  jumped  into  the  snow. 

(dived) 

The  weasel  went  through  the  snow. 

(tunnelled) 

The  weasel  ran  along  on  top  of  the  snow, 
(bounced) 

Page  254 

The  weasel  followed  the  mouse  to  the  tree  roots, 
(tracked) 

Page  256 

The  skunk  walked  on  looking  for  Plalf-an-Ear. 
(plodded) 
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Seeing  Relationships — Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  19. 

Vocabulary  Development  — Build  up  a chart  of  words  used  to  tell  how 
animals  move.  Use  some  of  the  words  developed  in  the  previous  activity. 


Words  That  Tell  How  Animals  Move 

Mouse 

Skunk 

rushed 

plodded 

stepped 

Weasel 

Raccoon 

flashed 

danced 

dived 

cavorted 

tunnelled 

bounced 

tracked 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combination  - Seatwork  Activity:  In  each  phrase  the  word 
needed  begins  with  one  of  the  consonant  combinations  listed  and  rhymes 
with  the  word  in  brackets. 


sn  cl  sc  sp  st  (out) 

1.  a boy 

st  sw  si  sk  cr  (keep) 

1 . to  the  floor 

2.  the  pig’s 

."I.  a very  man 

2.  go  to 

3.  a hill 

4 the  water 

4.  aeross  the  floor 

sw  sm  sp  sn  sh  (tell) 

1.  the  word 

2.  the  siteak  eooking 

tr  fr  pr  sp  sk  (my) 

1.  up  in  the 

2.  off  the  lid 

3.  found  a sea 

4.  may  up 

3.  the  eggs 

4.  I you. 
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sp  sn  st  fl  br  (make) 

1.  a snow 

2.  repair  the 

SC  sp  fl  St  sn  (care) 

1.  the tire 

2.  light  the 

,3.  afraid  of  a 

3.  do  not  at  him 

4.  hammer  down  the 

4.  eaiight  in  the 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  20. 

Endings  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  use  the  endings  listed  to 
make  new  words  from  the  root  words  given. 


ing  ed  y ly  en  er  est 

1.  bright  

2.  rock  

3.  thick  

4.  sharp  

5.  dress  

6.  straight  

7.  scratch  

8.  hunt-  

9.  lock  

10.  present  

11.  smooth  

12.  rough 


Compounds  — Chalkboard  Activity:  For  children  who  need  practice  in  the 
recognition  and  understanding  of  compounds,  print  on  the  chalkboardj  one 
at  a time,  words  such  as  the  following:  row-boat,  bookcase,  railroad,  wind- 
shield, toothbrush,  flagpole,  blowout,  aircraft,  beeswax,  eyebrow,  airport, 
bridegroom.  After  a child  has  read  a word,  have  him  tell  where  he  would 
find  the  item  named. 
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Plurals  — Review  with  the  children  the  fact  that  plurals  are  formed  in 
several  ways: 

by  adding  s — keys 
by  adding  es  — glasses 
by  changing  y to  i and  adding  es  — pennies 
by  changing  f to  v and  adding  es  — halves 

Print  phrases  similar  to  the  following  on  the  chalkboard,  and  have  the 
children  tell  how  each  plural  has  been  formed. 


two  new  families 

little  white  bunnies 

the  chimes  on  the  clock 

lifted  by  cranes 

a cat  with  nine  lives 

the  coloured  leaves 

had  many  worries 

hats  for  the  ladies 

five  funny  witches 

the  elves  and  the  shoemaker 
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40:  SNOW  TRACKS  (ii) 

Text  Pages  258-265 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Using  the  Dictionary  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  21.  This  activity  serves  as  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  lesson. 

Have  the  children  recall  why  the  story  could  have  taken  place  only  in  win- 
ter. Bring  out  the  idea  that  the  search  for  food  would  be  more  urgent  in 
winter  and  the  tracks  easily  followed.  Recall  with  the  children  the  animals 
that  pursued  one  another.  Recall  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  mouse. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Page  258  to  the  end  of  page  259 

Have  the  children  listen  with  books  closed  as  you  read  this 
section.  Read  to  the  word  stood  in  the  last  sentence  on  page 
259.  Have  the  children  suggest  what  the  feared  animal 
might  be.  Have  them  open  their  books  and  find  out  what 
animal  it  was. 

Have  the  children  reread  the  section  to  note  the  clues  to 
the  identity  of  the  fox.  Ask  questions  to  bring  out:  that  the 
other  animals  feared  him;  that  they  knew  they  were  run- 
ning for  their  lives;  that  the  fox  had  been  bold  enough  to  be 
near  the  bam  and  chicken  coop;  that  he  pursued  a pheasant. 
Have  the  children  tell  what  the  fox  did  when  he  got  to  the 
mysterious  spot  where  the  mouse  had  disappeared.  Ask 
how  the  fox  might  have  felt  at  this  time. 

Page  260  to  the  end  of  page  262 

Read  page  260  and  the  first  three  lines  of  page  261,  stop- 
ping at  the  word  stood.  Have  the  children  listen  for  clues 
that  tell  who  the  next  snow-writer  is.  Have  them  tell  who 
they  think  is  making  the  tracks  this  time.  Have  them  open 
their  books  and  finish  reading  page  261.  Then  ask,  “What 
did  the  trapper  say  about  the  writing  in  the  snow?  What 
else  did  he  observe?”  Have  the  children  read  page  262 
silently  to  find  out  on  what  business  this  trapper  has  come 
to  the  woods.  After  the  reading  ask  the  children  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  what  happened  to  Chief  Half-an-Ear. 
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Page  263  to  page  264,  the  end  of  paragraph  one 

Have  the  children  read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  263  to 
discover  what  the  little  boy  did  next.  What  story  did  his 
tracks  tell?  Have  them  read  the  rest  of  the  page  263  and  the 
first  three  lines  of  page  264  to  find  out  what  the  next  snow- 
writer  did.  Have  the  next  paragraph  read  to  find  out  what 
the  other  animals  did  when  they  were  satisfied  that  the 
bear  was  asleep. 

Page  264,  paragraph  two,  to  the  end  of  page  265 

Have  the  children  read  this  section  to  find  out  how  the 
story  ends.  Have  them  infer  what  the  boy  did  when  he  got 
home.  Ask  how  the  boy  felt  about  the  mouse.  Ask  how 
Chief  Half-an-Ear  felt.  Why?  Have  the  children  tell  what 
happened  the  next  morning. 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  the  pictures  to  summarize  the  last  part  of  the 
story.  Have  them  prepare  a caption  for  each  picture.  These  may  be  put 
together  in  a co-operative  summary  such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  fox  followed  the  tracks  of  the  other  animals.  He 
stopped  where  the  mouse  had  disappeared. 

2.  The  boy  followed  the  tracks  of  the  fox. 

3.  The  boy  was  pleased  to  find  Chief  Half-an-Ear  in  the 
trap. 

4.  The  bear  watched  the  trapper  making  tracks  across 
the  field. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Vocabulary  Development  - Write  on  the  chalkboard: 

The  raccoon  ran  up  a tree. 

Have  the  children  find  on  page  258  the  word  the  author  used  in  place  of 
ran.  Write  galloped  under  ran.  Ask  the  children  which  word  they  think  is 
more  interesting.  Why?  Follow  a similar  procedure  for: 


Page  258  The  weasel  went  under  the  snow. 
' (shpped) 

Page  259  The  tracks  followed  on. 

(stalked) 
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Page  260  His  red  tongue  moved  quickly  over  his  teeth, 
(flashed) 

Page  263  He  clawed  a tree  to  exercise  his  nails, 
(slashed) 

Page  264  The  kitchen  door  closed. 

(banged  shut) 

Page  265  The  snow  fell  out  of  the  sky. 

(circled) 


Vocabulary  Development  — Have  children  add  to  the  chart  of  words  used 
to  tell  how  animals  move. 


Fox 

Bear 

stalked 

pounced 

galloped 

darted 

lunged 

circled 

Seeing  Relationships  — Seatwork  Acti 

1.  The  raccoon  galloped  up  a tree 
because 

2.  The  skunk  lifted  his  tail  because 

3.  The  fox  came  to  the  clump  where 
the  pheasant  roosted  because 

4.  The  fox  made  tracks  twenty  feet 
apart  because 

5.  The  bear  made  enormous  prints 
because 

6.  The  boy  made  tracks  in  the  kit- 
chen because 

Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  c 


he  wanted  to  warn  the  fox 

to  stay  away. 

he  wanted  to  eat  the  bird. 

he  knew  the  fox  could  not 

follow  him  there. 

he  was  such  a big  animal. 

he  had  walked  around  be- 
fore he  took  off  his  boots. 

he  was  running  away  from 

the  boy. 

Treasures,  Book  Two,  pages  22-23. 


Seeing  Relationships  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  24. 
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Recalling  Events  — Seatwork  Activity:  Some  children  may  require  the  help 
of  page  numbers  after  the  items. 


Write  down  the  name  of  the  animal  that 

1. 

wrote  the  first  message  in  the  snow.  (252) 

2. 

tunnelled  through  the  snow.  (253) 

3. 

stopped  in  confusion.  (255) 

4. 

decided  to  follow  the  weasel.  (255) 

5. 

had  caught  a young  tender  mouse,  (256) 

6. 

bounced  away  when  the  weasel  slipped  past. 

(256) 

7. 

made  gay  tracks  as  he  cavorted  about.  (256) 

8. 

thought  he  smelled  peanut  butter.  (257) 

9. 

pounced  on  the  tracks  of  the  skunk.  (259) 

10. 

went  leaping  away  as  if  he  were  frightened. 

(260) 

11. 

observed  that  everyone  who  had  been  himting  was 
now  hiding.  (261) 

12. 

nestled  in  the  warm  cotton.  (262) 

13. 

slashed  a tree.  (263) 

Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  25, 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  gh  and  ph  — To  help  the  childrer  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  combinations  gh  and  ph  sometimes  have  the  sound  of  f, 
print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  laugh,  elephant.  Draw  a line  under 
gh  and  ph.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  words  to  themselves  to  decide 
what  sound  the  underlined  letters  have  in  these  words.  Have  them  apply 
this  knowledge  to  words  such  as  telephone,  tough,  enough,  phonics, 
photograph. 

Consonant  Combinations  — Seatwork  Activity:  Practice  in  recognizing 
words  that  begin  with  the  consonant  combinations  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  shr,  thr 
may  be  given  in  an  activity  such  as  the  following.  The  children  are  to  write 
the  answer  or  answers  after  each  item.  If  words  present  difficulty,  follow 
the  suggestion  given  in  Lesson  36  under  the  heading  Consonant  Combina- 
tions. The  children  are  to  complete  the  following  sentences  by  using  one  of 
the  words  given. 
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check 

shelves 

share 

shy 

shrink 

shrill 

sheaves 

shrunk 

throne 

choose 

choices 

whole 

shack 

thumped 

chart 

thrush 

1.  There 

are  many 

of  oats  in  that  field. 

2,  The  foxes  bounded  over  the  fence  with  a 


cry. 

3.  In  the  washing  the  new  clothes  had 

4.  The  enormous  animal  its  tail  as  we 

went  near  it. 

5.  Alex’s  parents  told  him  that  he  must 

his  toys  with  other  children. 

6.  After  the  king  sat  down  on  the  he 

said,  “You  may  which  prince  you 

will  marry.” 

7.  On  the  hike  last  Saturday  Frank  saw  a baby 

8.  The  boys  built  some inside  their 

9.  As  each  child’s  work  was  finished,  the  teacher  put  a 

mark  on  a big 


Vowels  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  26. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Er  of  Agent;  er  and  est  of  Comparison  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the 
phrases: 

the  new  banker  a good  speaker 

the  sharpest  pencil  a smoother  ride 

Have  the  children  find  in  each  phrase  a word  that  has  been  formed  by 
adding  er  or  est.  Have  the  root  word  underlined.  Print  on  the  chalkboard 
large,  larger,  largest.  Help  the  children  to  note  that  when  a word  ends  in  e, 
an  r is  added  instead  of  er,  and  st  is  added  instead  of  est. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Explain  to  the  children  that  other  words  may  be  made 
from  some  of  the  words  in  the  first  column.  If  by  adding  er  or  r to  a word  a 
new  word  is  formed,  they  are  to  print  that  word  in  the  second  column.  If 
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another  word  can  be  made  by  adding  est  or  st,  they  are  to  print  that  word 
in  the  third  column.  With  some  words  neither  er  nor  est  may  be  added. 


I 

H 

(er  or  r) 

HI 

(est  or  st) 

1.  hunt 

2.  short 

3.  rough 

4.  throne 

5.  smooth 

6.  whale 

7.  spoke 

8.  fight 

9.  brave 

10.  lock 

11.  thick 

12.  pale 

Contractions  — For  children  who  are  having  difficulty  with  contractions, 
print  on  the  chalkboard  sentences  similar  to  the  following.  Have  the  sen- 
tences read  orally  and  the  contractions  underlined.  Ask  what  words  could 
be  used  instead  of  the  contractions. 


1.  He’d  erased  his  work. 

2.  They’re  admiring  her  new  dress. 

3.  We’ll  walk  in  single  file. 

4.  He  didn’t  plunge  into  the  water. 

5.  We’ve  observed  cardinals  and  pheasants. 

6.  There  aren’t  many  oranges  in  the  refrigerator. 

7.  It’s  enormous! 

8.  We’d  gone  home  early. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Children  might  enjoy  illustrating  the  most  exciting  snow  messages. 

Due  to  the  continuous  action,  this  story  lends  itself  well  to  a pantomime. 
Stress  might  be  placed  on  the  feelings  of  various  animals.  How  would  you 
have  felt  if  you  had  been  the  weasel?  the  bear?  the  mouse? 

Children  may  wish  to  study  tracks  and  how  to  identify  them.  Some  may 
wish  to  study  the  tracks  left  by  other  animals  they  know.  Some  may  prepare 
charts  showing  these  footprints. 

A creative  writing  activity  might  be  stimulated  by  drawing  tracks  on  a large 
sheet  of  white  paper.  These  might  include  human  footprints,  animal  tracks, 
car  tire  tracks,  etc. 

Other  stories  might  be  motivated  by  titles  such  as: 

The  Day  I Followed  Tracks  in  the  Snow 
How  the  Tracks  in  the  Snow  Saved  My  Life 
Tracks  in  the  Snow  Solved  the  Mystery 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  the  words  they  have  collected  on  charts  from 
time  to  time. 

The  poem  ‘Some  One’,  page  265,  may  be  read  as  a selection  that  presents  a 
mystery  of  a different  kind. 

‘A  Story  in  the  Snow’  by  Pearl  S.  Crouch  tells  of  a child  who  not  only  saw 
bunny  tracks  in  the  snow,  but  also  the  bunny.  This  poem  is  found  in  The 
Sound  of  Poetry,  edited  by  Mary  C.  Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills. 

The  film  Animal  Tracks  and  Signs  shows  how  animals  can  be  identified  by 
the  tracks  they  leave  in  mud,  snow,  or  sand.  In  this  film  two  children 
identify  tracks  taken  from  a mud  trap.  They  also  search  for  other  tracks  and 
signs  of  animals  in  the  woods  and  along  the  seashore. 

Use  the  filmstrip  Animal  Tracks.  The  filmstrip  pictures  common  Canadian 
domestic  and  wild  animals,  classifving  them  as  flatfoots,  toe-walkers  or 
toenail-walkers  and  gives  detailed  illustrations  of  their  tracks  and  how  to 
identify  them. 

(These  films  are  available  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films  and  the 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada  respectively.) 
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41:  PRICKLY  PETE 

Text  Pages  266-271 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Vocabulary  Development  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice  with 
the  vocabulary  of  Snow  Tracks,  or  may  have  diflBculty  with  words  used  in 
Prickly  Pete,  a listening  activity  is  presented  in  this  lesson.  This  activity  con- 
sists of  a story  ‘Tommy  Knows  Best’  and  ten  true  — false  items.  Duplicate 
the  items  or  write  them  on  the  chalkboard.  The  children  should  gain  clues 
to  the  meanings  of  more  difficult  words  through  listening  to  the  story  and 
should  apply  their  reading  skills  in  recognizing  these  words  in  the  true  — 
false  items. 


True  — False 

Part  One 

1.  Tommy  was  afraid  of  all  the  forest  crea- 
tures. 

2.  Tommy  knew  which  animals  were  dan- 
gerous. 

3.  Tommy’s  father  had  taught  him  to  ob- 
serve carefully. 

Part  Two 

4.  Tommy’s  pet  spaniel  was  named  Clover. 

5.  The  dog  was  very  independent. 

6.  When  Tommy  went  one  direction,  his 
dog  often  went  the  opposite  direction. 

Part  Three 

7.  Tommy  and  Rover  had  an  adventure 
with  three  porcupines. 

8.  When  the  porcupine  became  alarmed, 
he  snorted  and  sniffed. 

9.  The  porcupine  quills  were  made  of  ivory. 

10.  Tommy  saved  Rover  from  a painful 
experience. 
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Explain  to  the  children  that  you  will  read  each  part  of  the  story  once.  They 
are  to  listen,  then  mark  true  or  false  the  items  you  direct  them  to  answer. 
You  will  pause  long  enough  for  them  to  read  the  questions  silently  and 
answer.  Then  you  will  proceed  to  the  next  part.  After  all  the  items 
have  been  completed,  have  the  children  read  them  orally  as  they  are 
checked.  It  may  also  be  helpful  to  ask  for  meanings  of  words  such  as 
independent,  creature,  roam,  alarmed,  alert,  etc. 

Tommy  Knows  Best 
Part  One 

Tommy  Petrie  had  lived  all  his  life  near  the  woods.  His  father 
was  a trapper.  Tommy  knew  most  of  the  creatures  that  lived  in  the 
woods  — the  squirrels,  the  foxes,  the  porcupines  and  many  others.  His 
father  had  taught  him  which  animals  were  dangerous  and  which 
ones  were  not.  His  father  had  taught  him  how  to  use  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  track  an  animal  in  winter  or  summer. 

Part  Two 

Tommy  had  a spaniel  named  Rover  that  liked  to  roam  in  the 
forest  with  Tommy.  Rover  was  a very  independent  dog.  He  some- 
times thought  he  knew  better  than  his  master,  and  ran  off  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  follow  a scent  or  sound.  Rover  was  foolish  at 
times.  He  took  chances  getting  too  close  to  some  of  the  dangerous 
animals. 


Part  Three 

Tommy  and  Rover  had  many  adventures  with  creatures  in  the 
woods.  Once  Rover  saw  a porcupine  near  an  old  tree  trunk.  He 
snorted  and  sniffed,  and  frightened  the  porcupine.  When  the  porcu- 
pine became  alarmed,  his  quills  went  into  action.  He  was  alert  and 
ready  for  the  dog  to  attack.  Rover’s  nose  came  within  inches  of  the 
black  and  ivory  quills.  The  porcupine  sat  still  and  tense  waiting  for 
Rover  to  come  closer.  Tommy  caught  sight  of  the  animals  just  in  time. 

Tommy  yelled  at  Rover  and  threw  a stick  towards  him.  Rover 
looked  at  Tommy.  He  knew  his  master  was  angry  at  him.  He  backed 
away  from  the  porcupine.  As  he  did  so,  the  little  creature  disappeared 
into  the  underbrush.  Tommy  knew  he  had  saved  Rover  from  a very 
painful  experience. 

If  the  story  of  Tommy  and  Rover  is  used,  the  children  might  discuss  what 
they  have  learned  about  a porcupine.  They  might  be  encouraged  to  give 
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further  information  by  answering  questions  such  as:  What  do  porcupines 
eat?  What  causes  the  quills  to  be  set  in  action?  How  would  you  pick  up  a 
porcupine?  How  might  a porcupine  be  helpful  as  a pet? 

Explain  that  the  author  of  the  story  Prickly  Pete  knew  a great  deal  about 
porcupines  because  she  raised  one  as  a pet.  The  story  may  be  read  to  gain 
additional  knowledge  about  these  animals. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  266-267  Have  the  two  pages  read  to  find  out  how  the  author  went 
about  making  friends  with  a baby  porcupine.  After  the 
pages  have  been  read  ask:  “How  did  the  baby  porcupine 
show  he  was  cross?  How  did  the  author  get  him  to  come 
close  to  her?  Why  do  you  think  she  thought  he  was  a ‘dear 
little  fellow’?  How  do  the  hairs  act  as  an  alarm?  Why  could 
you  say  the  porcupine  is  always  alert?”  Have  the  children 
suggest  what  might  happen  when  the  porcupine  is  intro- 
duced to  a spaniel  and  a monkey  in  the  author’s  house. 

Page  268  Have  the  page  read  to  find  out  how  the  porcupine  got 

along  in  the  household.  After  discussing  this,  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  why  they  think  the  author  was  very  good  at 
looking  after  animals. 

Pages  269-271  Have  the  children  suggest  how  strangers  might  react  if  Pete 
came  near.  Have  them  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out 
some  of  the  adventures  that  happened  to  the  author  be- 
cause she  had  a porcupine  for  a pet.  After  the  story  has 
been  completed,  ask  how  Pete  surprised  visitors.  How  did  he 
surprise  the  customers  in  the  store?  How  did  he  prove  that 
he  had  an  excellent  sense  of  smell?  What  unusual  habits 
did  he  have  at  meal  time?  Why  do  you  think  the  author 
and  her  family  would  enjoy  taking  the  animals  to  the  lake? 

Rereading 

Use  this  story  to  help  children  organize  information  about  animals.  Have 
pages  266-267  reread,  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  what  facts  they  have 
learned  about  porcupines.  Jot  these  down  on  the  chalkboard  in  point  form 
as  they  are  given.  Children  may  mention:  rolls  up  into  a ball,  flicks  his  tail, 
eats  salty  food,  is  curious,  has  a black  face.  Develop  with  the  children  head- 
ings under  which  the  points  can  be  organized.  They  may  suggest  such 
headings  as:  What  He  Looks  Like,  or  Appearance;  What  He  Eats,  or  Food; 
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How  He  Behaves.  Use  the  children  s suggestions  for  headings.  Call  for  some 
rewording  of  headings  for  consistency.  Have  the  children  read  pages  268- 
269  to  add  facts  to  the  outline  under  the  appropriate  headings.  They  may 
discover  that  they  need  new  headings  when  points  will  not  fit.  They  may 
also  find  that  one  point  may  appear  to  fit  under  several  headings.  Discus- 
sion of  these  problems  will  help  children  think  about  using  an  outline  as  a 
way  of  organizing  information.  After  the  outline  has  been  completed,  have 
the  children  use  it  to  present  a short  summary  of  the  material.  Help  the 
children  to  recognize  that  the  outline  is  in  point  form,  while  the  summary 
is  in  sentences. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Trea- 
sures, Book  Two,  page  27. 

Drawing  Conclusions  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  mark  T the 
expressions  about  Pete  that  are  true,  and  F those  that  are  not.  Then  have 
them  rewrite  the  false  ones. 


1.  had  dainty  hands 

2.  nibbled  everyone’s  cuflFs 

3.  used  his  stub  of  a tail  to  sit  up 

4.  liked  oats  sprinkled  with  sugar 

5.  was  an  alert  creature 

6.  ate  the  other  pets’  food 

7.  was  an  independent  little  animal 

8.  had  brown  streaks  on  the  top  of  his  paws 

9.  shared  the  spaniel’s  bed 

10.  roamed  around  for  a few  weeks 

11.  found  the  lost  car  keys 

12.  had  prickly  quills 

13.  tickled  the  monkey 

14.  never  met  any  other  porcupines 


Seeing  Relationships  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  28-29. 
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Vocabulary  Development  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  children  underline 
the  correct  word  or  phrase  completions. 

Tommy  was  an  independent  little  boy  who  liked  to  (be  told  what 
to  do,  do  things  for  himself).  He  would  often  set  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  roam  (far  from  home,  close  to  home).  Sometimes  he 
had  (dull,  exciting)  adventures  that  he  shared  with  his  (porcupine, 
spaniel)  dog.  Rover. 

Tommy’s  dog  had  long  (floppy,  dainty)  ears  and  a short  (quill, 
stubby)  tail.  He  was  a clever  dog,  but  he  did  not  always  do  what  he 
was  told. 

One  day  Tommy  and  Rover  were  roaming  along  beside  a stream. 

All  at  once  they  came  to  a sign  which  said  Private  (Keep  Out, 
Welcome). 

“I  guess  this  is  as  far  as  we  go,”  said  Tommy.  Just  then  he  looked 
into  the  stream  and  saw  an  interesting  little  creature.  The  (turtle, 
flower)  was  (nibbling,  sitting)  on  a slippery  green  rock. 

Tommy  exclaimed,  “I’ll  try  to  catch  that  creature!  Rover,  you  (be 
on  the  alert,  don’t  look)  and  let  me  know  if  anyone  is  coming.” 

Tommy  braced  himself  against  a rock  and  leaned  far  out  over  the 
water  until  his  hand  was  only  a few  (inches,  yards)  from  his  prey.  He 
was  all  set  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  water  when  Rover  barked.  The 
turtle  slipped  ofiF  the  rock  into  deeper  water.  Rover  (tensed,  plunged) 
in  after  it.  Tommy  was  startled.  He  tried  to  pull  himself  back  from 
the  water,  but  he  slipped,  and  in  he  went.  He  was  (dry,  soaked) 
from  head  to  (foot,  cuflF) . 

“Some  watchdog  you  turned  out  to  be,”  he  said  to  Rover.  “The 
next  time  I set  out  on  an  adventure  I’m  going  to  leave  you  at  home!” 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  gn,  kn,  and  wr  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the 
following  sentences  and  have  them  read: 

The  sign  said,  “Drive  Slowly”. 

Here  is  a knife  to  cut  the  steak. 

He  answered  the  wrong  question. 

Draw  a line  under  the  gn  in  the  word  sign.  Ask  the  children  which  of  the 
two  letters  is  silent  and  which  letter  can  be  heard.  Follow  a similar  pro- 
cedure for  the  words  knife  and  wrong.  Devise  chalkboard  sentences  or 
phrases  in  which  the  children  apply  their  knowledge  of  silent  letters  to  read 
such  words  as  knob,  wring,  gnaw,  gnome,  wrinkle,  knight,  wreck,  wrap, 
knit. 
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Combinations  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  30. 

Combinations  OO,  OU,  and  OW  — This  activity  may  be  used  with  children 
who  are  having  difficulty  with  these  combinations.  Print  on  the  chalkboard 
sentences  similar  to  the  following  and  have  them  read. 

1.  The  crowds  stood  and  watched  as  the  hounds  raced 
around  the  track. 

2.  The  boy  shook  the  blanket  and  then  began  to  groom 
the  horse. 

3.  After  she  closed  the  door,  Joy  heard  a loud  noise. 

4.  The  crow  gave  a caw  as  it  flew  away. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  words: 


too 

good 

cow 

low 

out 

toy 

voice 

Underline  the  combination  in  each  word.  Have  the  children  find,  in  the 
above  sentences,  words  that  contain  these  combinations.  Print  them  in  the 
appropriate  column. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words: 

1.  basket,  lumber,  person 

2.  hundred,  kitchen,  further 

Say  to  the  children,  “Read  the  first  row  of  words.  How  are  these  words 
divided  into  syllables?”  Have  a child  draw  a line  between  the  two  con- 
sonants. Say,  “Under  which  heading  on  the  syllable  chart  do  these  words 
belong?  Read  the  second  row  of  words.”  Draw  a line  under  the  consonant 
combination  dr  in  hundred.  Say,  “If  you  think  of  the  combination  in  hun- 
dred as  a single  consonant,  where  would  you  divide  the  word?”  Have  a 
child  draw  a line  between  the  consonants  n and  d.  Follow  a similar  pro- 
cedure for  the  words  kitchen  and  further,  underlining  the  combinations  ch 
and  th  before  dividing  the  words  into  syllables. 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words: 


1.  visit,  shadow,  pilot 

2.  feather,  bother,  secret 
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Have  the  children  read  the  first  row  of  words  and  divide  them  into  syllables. 
Then  have  the  children  read  the  second  row  of  words  and  draw  a line  under 
the  consonant  combinations  in  each  word.  Say,  “Think  of  the  consonant 
combinations  as  single  consonants.  Where  would  you  divide  each  of  these 
words?”  Have  a child  draw  a line  between  the  syllables.  Then  have  the 
children  read  words  such  as  seven,  tonic,  whether,  gather,  monster,  dolphin. 

Alphabetical  Sequence  (review)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  groups  of  words 
such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children  arrange  the  words  in  alpha- 
betical order: 


snake 

Carol 

nibble 

drags 

lion 

Alex 

nails 

direction 

camel 

Dawson 

nasty 

dainty 

elephant 

Don 

north 

difficult 

Recall  that  sometimes,  when  words  have  to  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  first  letters  of  several  words  may  be  the  same.  Then  the  second 
letter  has  to  be  noted  so  the  words  may  be  placed  in  order.  When  the  first 
and  second  letters  are  the  same,  then  the  third  letter  must  be  noted. 

Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  arrange  the  words  in  each  group  in 
alphabetical  order: 


cautious 

key 

tongue 

sprinkled 

cardinal 

kingdom 

thump 

stomach 

camel 

knees 

twisted 

sword 

cage 

knight 

thicket 

stub 

farther 

darted 

burrows 

lose 

February 

mysterious 

beechnuts 

lifted 

flee 

musician 

brave 

lumber 

file 

dainty 

brush 

leaps 

observed 

remarks 

wreck 

echo 

bother 

rustled 

reward 

furniture 

oats 

prints 

remark 

earnest 

oven 

rodeos 

lions 

fault 

Using  the  Dictionary  — Review  the  use  of  a pronunciation  key  using  the 
following  chalkboard  activity.  Have  the  first  word  in  Column  I read.  Have 
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a child  number  the  word  in  Column  II  which  shows  how  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced. Follow  a similar  procedure  for  the  other  words.  If  any  word 
presents  difficulty,  have  the  children  refer  to  the  pronunciation  key. 


I 

II 

I 

II 

I. 

quite 

(aj) 

7. 

shear 

(plez) 

2. 

quit 

(br'as) 

8. 

six 

(fool) 

3. 

age 

(kwTt) 

9. 

please 

(sher) 

4. 

stub 

(tm-n) 

10. 

spice 

(krdbk) 

5. 

braee 

(stub) 

11. 

fool 

(spTs) 

6. 

turn 

(kwTt) 

12. 

crook 

(stks) 

Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  number  each  word  in  Column  II  to 
indicate  the  correct  pronunciation  for  a word  in  Column  I. 


I 

II 

I 

II 

1. 

starve 

plod 

9. 

spoon 

ch^n 

2. 

cuflF 

lunj 

10. 

file 

ruf 

3. 

roam 

kuf 

11. 

chain 

perch 

4. 

share 

st^v 

12. 

sigh 

shook 

5. 

plod 

sord 

13. 

rough 

spoon 

6. 

lunge 

kwil 

14. 

perch 

knm 

7. 

sword 

riirn 

15. 

shook 

SI 

8. 

quill 

shar 

16. 

comb 

fil 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

As  a basis  for  discussion  of  possible  adventures,  use  the  sentence:  We  were 
in  for  many  new  adventures  with  Prickly  Pete.  This  discussion  may 
encourage  children  to  write  or  tell  stories  of  at  least  one  adventure.  The 
collected  stories  could  be  put  into  a class  book  about  the  further  adventures 
of  Prickly  Pete. 
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Have  some  children  prepare  talks  about  animals.  Have  them  organize  their 
information,  using  headings  similar  to  those  developed  in  the  rereading  of 
this  story.  If  children  print  their  outlines  on  large  chart  paper,  they  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  those  listening  to  the  talks.  It  should  also  be  demon- 
strated that  this  organization  of  information  makes  it  possible  to  compare 
animals.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  ways  the  food  of  the  skunk  is  similar  and 
different  to  that  of  the  porcupine. 

Have  the  children  speculate  about  other  things  the  Pearsons  learned  about 
porcupines  on  their  holiday.  Some  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  book  Brown 
Paws  and  Green  Thumbs  to  find  out  what  really  did  happen. 

Read  to  the  children  ‘How  the  Rhinoceros  Got  His  Skin’  from  Just  So  Stories 
by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Follow  the  Brook  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop  is  the  story  of  two  raccoons  who 
have  been  caged  as  pets,  find  their  cage  door  accidentally  left  open,  and 
hurry  outside.  This  story  tells  all  the  things  they  discover. 
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42:  DANGER  AND  ADVENTURE 

Text  Pages  272-277 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  31. 

Reading  Informational  Material  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures, 
Book  Two,  pages  32-33. 

These  workbook  pages  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  story  as  they 
present  informational  material  about  whales.  After  the  children  have  com- 
pleted the  outline  on  page  33,  discuss  it  with  them. 

After  reading  the  material  in  the  workbook  children  may  be  encouraged  to 
ask  questions  about  whales.  These  questions  may  be  listed  on  the  chalk- 
board or  printed  on  file  cards.  Pupils  may  search  out  answers  to  their 
questions.  Several  children  may  be  assigned  to  give  information  about 
whales  before  the  story  is  read.  Some  of  the  facts  given  should  be  recorded 
on  the  chalkboard  or  duplicated  so  that  after  the  reading  of  the  story  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  facts  in  the  story.  Children  should  begin  to 
understand  that  in  reading  they  check  the  information  they  already  have. 
They  add  to  it,  revise  it,  and  look  critically  at  the  new  information. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  272-274  Have  the  children  use  the  title  of  the  story  and  the  picture 
to  discuss  where  the  danger  may  be  and  what  kind  of 
adventure  may  take  place.  Have  the  first  paragraph  read  to 
find  out  additional  information  about  the  picture.  Have  the 
children  note  what  kind  of  whales  these  are  and  what  name 
the  author  has  given  the  baby  whale.  From  the  material  in 
the  workbook  children  will  recall  that  a blue  whale  is  a 
species  of  whale. 

Have  the  children  read  the  second  paragraph  on  page  272 
to  ^discover  how  Young  Blue  was  like  other  baby  animals 
and  how  he  was  different.  Elicit  the  ideas;  that  he  was 
watched  over  and  taught  by  the  mother;  that  he  learned 
how  to  use  his  body;  and  that  he  was  bigger  than  most 
animal  babies.  Have  children  read  to  the  end  of  page  274 
to  discover  how  Young  Blue  changed  as  he  grew.  After  the 
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Pages  272-274  (continued) 

pages  have  been  read,  ask  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  the 
whales  moved  from  place  to  place.  Elicit  the  idea  that  they 
had  to  move  to  find  great  quantities  of  food,  and  that 
changes  in  the  temperature  caused  them  to  move. 

Page  275  Have  the  page  read  to  discover  two  sources  of  danger  to 

Young  Blue.  Have  the  children  discuss  why  the  octopus 
might  have  presented  an  even  greater  threat  to  a blue 
whale  than  it  did  to  the  black  whale.  Elicit  the  idea  that 
blue  whales  do  not  have  teeth  like  the  black  whales  and 
cannot  bite  the  enemy.  Have  the  children  suggest  what 
other  danger  there  might  be. 

Pages  276-277  Have  the  pages  read  to  find  out  what  narrow  escape  Young 
Blue  had.  Afterwards  discuss  how  Young  Blue  was  saved. 
Discuss  in  what  ways  the  life  of  another  newborn  whale 
may  be  similar  to  Young  Blue’s  first  year  of  life. 

Rereading 

Have  paragraphs  reread  to  note  interesting  words  the  author  has  used. 
Some  children  may  comment  on  why  they  like  these  expressions.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  referring  to  paragraphs  by  number,  zero  is  used  when  part 
of  a paragraph  appears  at  the  top  of  a page.  The  numeral  one  designates 
the  first  complete  paragraph  on  the  page. 

Page  273  (paragraph  0)  — moist  air  that  rose  like  a fountain 

Page  273  (paragraph  1)  — dolphins  that  played  like  puppies 

Page  274  (paragraph  2)  — sleek  seals  barked  noisily 

Page  276  (paragraph  1)  — fins  . . . cutting  through  the  water 

Page  277  (paragraph  0)  — smashed  the  killer  with  a tremendous  blow 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Making  Inferences  - Seatwork  Activity: 


Finish  the  sentences. 

1.  Minutes  after  the  baby  was  born,  the  mother  pushed 

him  to  the  surface  because 

2.  The  whales  could  stay  underwater  for  ten  or  fifteen 

minutes  because 
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3.  The  whales  travelled  together  beeause 

4.  Young  Blue  needed  a lot  of  food  beeause 

5.  The  blaek  whale  won  the  fight  with  the  octopus 

because  

6.  The  biggest  whale  was  caught  by  the  whaling  ship 

because  

7.  Young  Blue  could  not  bite  the  killer  whale  because 

8.  The  whales  returned  to  the  warm  waters  because 


Making  an  Outline  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  organize  infor- 
mation from  the  story  by  answering  the  questions  under  the  headings  given. 
Point  out  that  a good  outline  does  not  require  sentence  form.  For  example, 
under  the  heading  Where  He  Travelled,  the  first  point  might  be  worded  — 
Born  off  coast  of  South  America.  After  the  outline  has  been  completed,  have 
the  children  refer  to  it  to  give  a brief  oral  summary  of  the  information. 


Young  Blue’s  First  Year 
Where  He  Travelled 

1.  Off  the  coast  of  what  place  was  Young  Blue 
born? 

2.  Where  did  he  travel  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
swim  well? 

3.  Where  did  he  find  colder  weather? 

4.  Where  did  he  return  after  a year? 

What  He  Ate 

1.  How  was  he  fed  at  first? 

2.  What  did  he  learn  to  eat  later? 

His  Enemies 

1.  What  unfriendly  sea  creatures  did  he  meet? 

2.  Why  was  man  his  enemy? 
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Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  — Seatwork  Activity: 

Which  word  in  each  row  does  not  belong? 


tail 

flukes 

fins 

fountain 

killer  whale 

blue  whale 

penguin 

dolphin 

tigers 

elephants 

monkeys 

whales 

tremendous 

tiny 

huge 

big 

ate 

feasted 

tasted 

barked 

live 

swim 

splashed 

dive 

octopus 

whale 

shark 

porcupine 

cook 

ice 

snow 

season 

winter 

spring 

February 

summer 

chased 

lead 

followed 

pursued 

pack 

herd 

danger 

flock 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  gh  and  ph  — For  ehildren  who  need  additional 
help  with  the  understanding  that  the  eombinations  gh  and  ph  sometimes 
have  the  sound  of  f as  in  fun,  print  on  the  chalkboard  phrases  such  as  the 
following.  Have  the  ehildren  use  the  phrases  in  sentenees. 

tough  meat  using  phonics 

answered  the  telephone  caught  a big  fish 

a beautiful  pheasant  a rough  game 


Silent  Letters  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  following  eolumns  of  words: 


1. 

thumb 

comb 

climb 


2. 

whistle 

listen 

nestle 


3. 

hour 

school 

ghost 


4. 

caught 

though 

right 


Discuss  the  words  with  the  children  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  each  word  has 
a silent  letter  or  letters.  In  column  one,  the  b is  silent;  in  two,  the  t is  silent; 
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in  three,  the  h is  silent;  in  four,  the  gh  is  silent.  Then  have  the  children  read 
words  and  identify  those  that  have  silent  letters.  Use  words  such  as:  list, 
lamb,  sight,  enough,  wrestle,  echo,  often,  limb,  chorus,  high,  bought,  honest, 
through,  tough. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  34. 

Syllables  — Seatwork  Activity:  In  the  following  activity  words  are  used  that 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  children.  They  should  be  able  to  get  these  words 
on  their  own  by  applying  their  knowledge  of  word  attack  skills.  Have  the 
children  complete  the  sentences  by  using  one  of  the  endings  from  the 
bottom  of  the  activity. 


1.  As  we  walked  towards  the  hatchery  we  could  hear  the 

2.  As  the  storm  began  many  animals 

3.  An  old-time  fiddler  played 

4.  Long  ago  in  our  village,  people  travelled 

5.  The  little  spaniel  roamed  around  the  park 

6.  The  wicked  fairy  told  the  king  and  queen 

7.  The  lady  wore  a red  velvet  dress 

8.  When  the  husband  began  to  grumble  about  the 

weather 


that  their  daughter  would  die 
the  final  number  on  the  program 
his  wife  just  laughed  at  him 
chirping  of  many  baby  chicks 


by  horse  and  buggy 
scampered  for  shelter 
trimmed  with  white  fur 
looking  for  his  owner 


Using  Word  Structure  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  35. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

This  story  may  lead  to  the  presentation  with  diagrams  and  graphs  of  infor- 
mation about  different  kinds  of  whales.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
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evaluate  these  charts  just  as  they  do  a talk.  They  should  develop  criteria 
such  as:  Is  the  information  accurate?  Is  it  clearly  presented?  Is  it  interesting? 

A story  may  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Young  Blue.  Some  chil- 
dren may  need  beginnings  such  as  — One  day  of  my  life  was  more  frightening 
than  any  other.  My  travels  took  me  to  interesting  places.  An  octopus  can 
be  an  enemy  to  a whale.  One  day  I got  mixed  up  with  a school  of  dolphins. 

‘A  Big  Water  Baby’  by  John  Y.  Beaty  is  a nature  story  concerning  Sharp 
Ears,  a baby  whale.  This  story  is  found  in  Wide  Wonderful  World,  edited 
by  Jeanne  Hale,  et  al. 

Other  stories  of  Sharp  Ears  may  be  found  in  the  book  by  that  name. 
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43:  JUNGLE  ADVENTURES 

In  Search  of  Food 

Text  Pages  278-282 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Before  the  children  read  this  story  about  the  adventures  of  a young  elephant, 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  already  know  about 
elephants.  Have  each  child  present  a fact  on  a slip  of  paper.  Have  the  group 
organize  the  facts  under  headings  such  as:  Appearance,  Early  Life,  Food, 
Habits,  Enemies,  and  Uses  to  Man.  Accept  all  the  responses  whether  the 
information  is  correct  or  not.  Allow  time  for  discussion.  After  the  ideas  have 
been  organized  in  outline  form  on  the  chalkboard,  have  the  children  indicate 
where  they  got  their  information:  books,  newspapers,  movies,  television, 
circuses,  etc.  A discussion  about  reliability  of  sources  of  information  might 
follow.  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  the  outline  duplicated  and  copies  given 
to  the  children  before  they  read  the  story.  Have  them  read  the  story  to  find 
out  which  items  of  information  are  supported  by  the  author.  The  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  the  story  with  a questioning  attitude  towards 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  in  it. 

READING  THE  STDRY 

Page  278  Discuss  the  picture,  title  and  sub-title.  Read  the  first  para- 

graph to  find  out  where  the  elephant  was  born.  What  words 
has  the  author  used  to  describe  the  jungle?  Read  the  second 
paragraph  to  find  out  what  the  mother  elephant  ate.  What 
use  did  she  make  of  her  trunk? 

Page  279  Read  on  until  you  find  out  why  the  mother  had  to  guard 

her  baby.  What  word  has  the  author  used  to  describe  how 
the  tiger  moves?  Is  this  a good  word?  Why?  What  is  an 
elephant  herd?  How  large  was  the  elephant  herd?  Who  led 
the  herd?  What  responsibility  did  she  have?  Why  did  she 
have  to  be  alert? 

Pages  280-281  Read  pages  280-281  to  find  out  what  new  experience  Young 
Elephant  had.  Discuss  the  series  of  events  in  this  experi- 
ence. What  words  has  the  author  used  to  describe  the 
sounds  the  elephants  made  as  they  stripped  the  banana 
trees? 
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Page  282  What  other  enemy  of  elephants  is  mentioned?  What  means 

of  protection  do  elephants  have  against  insects?  How  do 
elephants  play  in  the  water?  What  might  be  a good  name 
for  this  game?  What  word  has  the  author  used  to  describe 
how  the  elephants  moved  back  into  the  jungle?  Why  is  this 
a good  word? 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  refer  to  the  outline  of  their  ideas  about  elephants.  Which 
items  of  information  are  supported  by  the  author  of  this  story?  Which  items 
are  contradicted  by  the  author?  Which  items  are  neither  supported  nor 
contradicted  by  the  author?  It  may  be  helpful  to  put  a plus  sign  beside 
those  details  which  are  supported  by  the  story,  a minus  sign  beside  those 
contradicted,  and  a question  mark  beside  those  requiring  further  research. 
Bring  out  the  fact  that  even  though  the  same  information  is  found  in  several 
sources,  it  may  still  not  be  accurate. 

Discussion 

The  following  topic  might  be  presented  to  the  children.  Give  them  an 
opportunity  to  think  about  the  questions.  Let  a pupil  act  as  chairman  to 
lead  the  discussion.  The  pupil  chairman  should  be  helped  to  stimulate  dis- 
cussion by  using  comments  such  as:  Has  someone  a different  idea?  Are 
there  other  possibilities?  Do  you  think  we  have  discussed  this  question 
enough?  Pupils  should  be  helped  to  understand  that  in  such  discussion 
everyone  need  not  agree. 


What  might  have  happened: 

1.  if  Mother  Elephant  had  not  kept  Young  Elephant 
close  beside  her? 

2.  if  the  leader  of  the  herd  had  not  listened  carefully  for 
any  sounds  of  trouble? 

3.  if  the  elephants  had  not  moved  quietly  from  the  forest 
to  the  banana  trees? 

4.  if  the  elephants  had  stayed  longer  among  the  banana 
trees? 

5.  if  the  elephants  had  not  gone  to  the  river  to  cool  them- 
selves? 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Noting  Detail  — Seatwork  Activity: 

1.  Why  did  the  mother  elephant  keep  her  baby  near  her 
at  first? 

2.  What  was  the  job  of  the  leader  of  the  herd? 

3.  Why  were  the  old  elephants  not  afraid  the  night  of  the 
raid? 

4.  Why  did  the  men  from  the  village  light  torches? 

5.  What  sentence  tells  that  the  elephants  got  away 
safely? 

6.  How  did  the  elephants  keep  the  insects  from  bother- 
ing them? 

7.  How  did  the  young  elephants  play? 

Vocabulary  Development  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  supply 
interesting  beginnings  to  complete  the  following  sentences. 

prowled  about  the  house. 

stuffed  the  peanut  butter  into  his  mouth. 

stripped  the  apples  from  the  tree. 

brushed  the  insects  from  her  face. 

sprayed  the  paint  on  the  fence. 

squirted  the  soap  into  the  dish-water. 

churned  up  the  leaves. 

lumbered  along  the  street. 

crashed  through  the  door. 

Finding  the  Main  idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  36-37. 

Making  Inferences  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two 
pages  38-39. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  (short)  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice  with  words 
containing  short  vowel  sounds,  review  the  generalization  that  when  a word 
has  only  one  vowel,  the  short  sound  should  be  tried  first.  Print  the  following 
words  and  phrases  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  them  read:  stuck  in  the  mud; 
in  a fog;  a blot  of  ink;  a strange  scent. 
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Seatwork  Activity:  Blanks  must  be  completed  by  appropriate  words  con- 
taining short  vowel  sounds.  Endings  should  be  added  to  complete  the 
sentences. 

1.  A taxi-  and  a were 

(cub,  cob,  cab)  (trick,  train,  truck) 

both 

2.  Her  dress  had cuffs,  a black 

(blue,red,  twins)  (bolt,  belt,  bow) 

and 

3.  Tom  ate  two  little  pieces  of  and 

(cakes,  buns,  bins) 

drank  some  before  he 

(tea,  cream,  milk) 

4.  The  did  not  come  to  the  

(boats,  planes,  ships)  (duck,  dock,  beach) 

because  

5.  There  were  some  new to  sit  on,  and 

(bunches,  chairs,  benches) 

to  play  on  in .. 

(slides,  games,  swings) 

6.  A swift blew  the  man’s 

(wand,  wind,  gale)  (paper,  hat,  coat) 

out 

7.  Bob  and said  they  had 

(June,  Fred,  James)  (less,  most,  almost) 

time  to  finish  than 

Using  Word  Structure 

Variant  Ending  ed  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  in  two  columns  the  words: 


I 

II 

scolded 

worked 

herded 

curled 

floated 

stuffed 

squirted 

turned 
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Say  to  the  children,  “What  endings  do  all  these  words  have?  Read  the  words 
in  column  I to  yourselves.  How  many  syllables  has  each  of  these  words? 
With  what  letters  do  the  root  words  end  in  column  I?”  Have  a child  draw  a 
line  between  the  root  word  and  the  endings.  Ask,  “How  many  syllables 
are  there  in  each  of  the  words  in  column  II?  Do  any  of  these  root  words 
end  with  a t or  d?”  Explain  to  the  children  that  when  an  ed  is  added  to  a 
word  that  ends  with  t or  d,  the  ed  makes  a separate  syllable.  Have  the 
children  read  words  such  as  printed,  snorted,  stretched,  blinked,  drifted, 
darted. 

Contractions  and  Possessives  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice 
with  the  apostrophe  in  possessives  and  contractions,  use  a procedure  similar 
to  the  following.  Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

It  isn’t  his  fault  that  Peter’s  wagon  was  lost. 

Ask,  “Whose  wagon  was  lost?”  Draw  a line  under  the  word  Peter’s.  Mark 
the  apostrophe  with  coloured  chalk.  Ask,  “What  does  the  apostrophe  show? 
What  other  word  in  the  sentence  contains  an  apostrophe?  Why  is  the 
apostrophe  needed  in  the  word  isn’t?” 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  phrases  that  contain  contractions  or  possessives. 
Have  the  children  read  each  phrase  and  tell  why  each  apostrophe  is  needed: 
the  mayor’s  office;  won’t  be  caught;  we’ll  not  appear;  the  raccoon’s  tracks; 
the  elephant’s  trunk;  weren’t  finished  yet;  we’ll  quit  soon;  it’s  not  tame. 

Alphabetical  Sequence  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  arrange 
the  words  in  each  group  in  alphabetical  order. 


angry 

basket 

harm 

groom 

annoyed 

bathrobe 

drove 

giant 

amazed 

beak 

driver 

grabbed 

admire 

bare 

drift 

octopus 

ladder 

limbs 

listen 

marching 

lady 

left 

hissing 

majesty 

laid 

lifted 

held 

mailman 

laurel 

leap 

pounced 

mayor 

oven 

wrong 

penguin 

limbs 

obey 

wring 

ducks 

jungle 

wore 

worry 

lions 

jingle 

lose 

wonder 

rooster 

mask 
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Using  the  Dictionary — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  40. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

To  give  the  children  experience  in  telling  a story  from  a different  point  of 
view,  have  some  of  them  tell  the  story  of  the  elephants’  raid  on  the  banana 
trees  as  it  might  have  been  told  by  one  of  the  villagers. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  elephant  is  his  long  trunk.  The  chil- 
dren might  enjoy  making  up  a story  about  how  the  elephant  got  his  trunk. 

To  encourage  creative  thinking,  have  the  children  suggest  how  things  might 
be  different:  if  elephants  were  the  size  of  kittens;  if  hot  dogs  grew  on 
banana  trees;  if  dogs  had  noses  as  long  as  elephants’  trunks. 

Children  may  enjoy  creating  models  of  animals  in  clay,  plasticine  or  paper 
for  a jungle  or  zoo. 

The  well-known  story  ‘The  Elephant’s  Child’  from  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Just 
So  Stories  is  one  that  the  children  will  enjoy  hearing. 

‘The  Elephant’s  Child’  is  available  on  the  record  More  Just  So  Stories  in  the 
Caedmon  Recordings  of  the  Spoken  Word,  TC  1088  (Thomas  Nelson). 
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44:  JUNGLE  ADVENTURES 

The  Trap 

Text  Pages  283-286 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

In  developing  vocabulary  used  in  this  story,  duplicate  the  following  para- 
graphs leaving  out  the  bracketed  words.  Have  the  children  read  the  first 
paragraph  and  suggest  suitable  words  to  fill  in  the  blank.  List  the  pupils’ 
suggestions  on  the  chalkboard.  If  the  word  stalked  is  not  given,  add  it  to  the 
list.  Have  the  children  note  how  the  words  listed  are  alike  in  meaning. 
Follow  a similar  procedure  for  the  other  paragraphs. 


1.  The  tiger  was  very  careful  as  he  pursued  the  baby  ele- 

phant. He  moved  without  making  a noise.  The  ele- 
phant did  not  know  he  was  being 

(stalked) 

2.  The  fox  sniffed  the  air.  He  knew  there  was  an  enemy 

coming  after  him.  He  saw  tracks  in  the  snow.  He 
knew  there  was  another  enemy  in  front  of  him.  He 
became (nervous) 

3.  The  main  doorway  of  the  cave  was  covered  with  a big 

rock.  The  bear  tried  to  move  it  but  he  could  not.  He 
climbed  to  a smaller  opening  but  he  could  not  get 
through  it.  He  ran  around  the  cave  looking  for  another 
way  out.  He  was  becoming  very  hungry.  He  ran  back 
and  forth.  He  became (frantic) 

'X 

4.  The  frightened  horse  hurried  down  the  mountain  trail. 
It  was  getting  dark.  There  were  logs  and  rocks  in  his 

way.  As  he  became  tired,  he over  one 

of  the  rocks,  (stumbled) 

5.  The  boys  went  down  the  path,  in  single  file,  to  the  bot- 

tom of  the  hill.  They  stayed  until  it  was  nearly  dark. 
They  knew  they  had  to  hurry  home.  They  couldn’t  find 
the  path.  Up  the  hill  they (scrambled) 
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Refer  to  the  outline  of  ideas  the  children  made  about  elephants  in  the 
previous  lesson.  Draw  attention  to  those  items  beside  which  there  is  a 
question  mark.  Those  items  dealing  with  uses  of  elephants  might  receive 
special  attention.  Ask  the  children  to  suggest  how  elephants  might  be 
captured.  Their  suggestions  might  be  noted  on  the  chalkboard.  Then  have 
the  story  read  to  find  out  more  about  the  capture  of  elephants. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Page  283  What  season  of  the  year  is  it  now?  What  has  Young  Ele- 

phant learned?  The  leader  of  the  herd  was  worried.  What 
effect  did  the  leader’s  worry  have  on  the  other  elephants? 
How  do  you  know?  What  warned  the  elephants  that  some- 
thing was  wrong?  How  did  the  elephants  react  to  the  lights 
and  noises?  What  do  you  think  the  men  are  trying  to  do? 

Pages  284-286  Read  on  to  find  out  if  you  are  right.  What  did  the  men  do? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  special  trap?  How  did  the  ele- 
phants try  to  get  out  of  the  keddah?  What  did  the  men  do 
with  the  elephants?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  men  picked 
out  only  four  elephants?  How  were  the  rest  of  the  elephants 
able  to  escape?  What  happened  to  Young  Elephant  and  his 
mother?  What  happened  to  the  young  cow  elephants  that 
the  men  had  picked  out  of  the  keddah? 

Have  the  children  revise  their  outline  of  ideas  about  elephants.  Help  them 
to  classify  the  items  according  to  what  they  have  found  out  and  what  they 
still  need  to  find  out.  If  there  are  items  that  have  not  been  verified,  let  the 
children  select  those  in  which  they  are  most  interested  and  look  up  appro- 
priate references. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Vocabulary  Development  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  41. 

Finding  Proof  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  write  down  the  first 
five  words  of  the  sentence  that  proves  each  of  the  following  statements. 
More  than  one  answer  may  be  acceptable  for  some  statements. 


1.  Young  Elephant  was  becoming  more  independent. 

2.  The  leader  used  her  sense  of  smell  in  leading  the 
elephants. 
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3.  The  elephants  recognized  the  smell  of  men. 

4.  Young  Elephant  was  frightened  as  he  rushed  along 
with  the  big  elephants. 

5.  The  elephants  were  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
keddah. 

6.  The  men  picked  out  a few  elephants  to  keep. 

7.  The  elephants  were  in  a great  hurry  to  get  out. 

8.  The  mother  had  not  forgotten  her  young. 

9.  Some  elephants  were  trained  for  heavy  work. 


Making  Comparisons — Help  the  children  develop  headings  under  which 
they  can  compare  Young  Blue  and  Young  Elephant.  The  comparison  might 
end  up  showing  information  such  as  the  following: 


Young  Blue 

Young  Elephant 

Where  he  was  born 

OflF  the  coast  of 

In  the  jungle  — 

South  America 

probably  Burma 

What  his  mother  taught 

To  swim  and  dive 

To  get  food 

him 

To  find  food 

To  keep  away  from 
danger 

How  large  he  was 

What  his  enemies  were 

How  he  protected  himself 

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  42-43. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  and  Vowel  Combinations  (long)  — Review  the  generalization  that 
in  many  words  when  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first  is  long  and 
the  second  is  silent.  To  review  the  different  combinations,  have  the  children 
read  words  such  as  gain,  clay,  heal,  glee,  cried,  groan,  glue,  juice. 
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Then  review  the  generalization  that  when  there  is  an  e at  the  end  of  the 
word,  the  vowel  coming  before  the  e will  likely  be  long,  so  the  long  sound 
should  be  tried  first.  Have  the  children  read  words  such  as  mane,  Pete, 
dime,  hoe,  cube,  Jane. 

Vowels  and  Vowel  Combinations  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures, 
Book  Two,  page  44. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Endings  y to  i plus  es,  ed,  ly,  er  and  est  — Print  on  the  chalkboard: 

1.  Alex  will  empty  the  boxes. 

2.  Alex  empties  the  boxes. 

3.  Alex  emptied  the  boxes. 

Have  sentence  number  one  read.  Underline  the  word  empty.  Ask,  “What 
word  in  sentence  two  comes  from  empty?  What  letter  takes  the  place  of  y? 
In  the  last  sentence,  how  is  empty  changed  to  emptied?  What  letter  takes 
the  place  of  y?” 

Follow  a similar  procedure  to  review  changing  y to  i before  adding  ly,  er 
and  est.  Sentences  such  as  the  following  may  be  used. 

1.  The  angry  bear  charged  towards  the  men. 

2.  The  bear  charged  angrily  towards  the  men. 

1.  What  a pretty  dress! 

2.  Which  dress  do  you  think  is  prettier? 

3.  Which  dress  is  the  prettiest? 

Seatwork  Activity:  Print  half-sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  Explain  to  the 
children  that  they  are  to  fill  in  the  first  blank  by  using  another  form  of  the 
word  that  is  bracketed.  They  are  to  change  the  y to  i and  add  one  of  the 
endings  given.  Then  they  are  to  complete  the  sentence. 


es  ed  ly  er  est 

1.  The  little  boy  was  (happy)  than  his 

brother  when 

2.  The  man  thought  he  had  many ^ 

(enemy)  because 

3.  The  members  of  the  boys’  club  are  

(satisfy)  because 
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4.  When  the  owner  saw  the  broken  window,  he  spoke 

(angry)  to 

5.  These  flowers  are  the  (pretty)  I’ve 


6.  When  the  (gypsy)  eame  to  the 

town,  all  the  ehildren 

7.  The  (lady)  were  exeited  when 


8.  The  flower  girl  was  very  (dainty) 

dressed 

9.  Jaek  had  never  seen  a (tiny)  insect 

in 


Syllables  — To  give  children  practice  in  reading  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  use  a procedure  similar  to  the  following.  Print  on  the  chalkboard 
the  word  speech  and  have  it  read.  Add  the  suffix  less  and  have  the  word 
speechless  read.  Print  the  word  breathless  and  have  it  read.  Then  add  ly  to 
make  the  word  breathlessly.  Have  breathlessly  used  in  a sentence.  Follow  a 
similar  procedure  for  the  words:  flat,  flatten,  flattening;  turn,  return,  return- 
ing; man,  manage,  management;  use,  useful,  usefulness;  care,  careless,  care- 
lessness; care,  careful,  carefulness.  Then  have  the  children  read  words  such 
as  usefulness,  repaying,  unhooking,  forgiveness,  overturning.  The  words 
should  be  used  in  meaningful  contexts. 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  45. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Information  on  the  training  of  captive  elephants  might  be  located.  An 
individual  pupil  or  a group  may  follow  this  up.  Illustrations  of  the  jungle  or 
the  sea  may  help  children  express  their  feelings  about  these  rather  exotic 
settings.  Three  dimensional  pictures  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  the  jungle, 
may  be  made  in  shoe  boxes  with  cut  paper  and  plasticine.  Children  may 
then  be  asked  to  choose  another  pupil’s  model  to  describe.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  good  descriptive  words. 

The  elephant  in  the  poem  ‘Elephant  Town’  by  Marion  Edey  does  not 
resemble  the  elephants  in  Jungle  Adventures.  This  poem,  found  in  Wonder- 
fid  Things  Happen,  edited  by  Jeanne  Hale,  tells  of  a child  who  wanted  to 
travel  on  an  elephant  to  Elephant-land. 
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Two  stories  about  the  jungles  are  found  in  Wonderful  Things  Happen.  Jack 
Tworkov’s  story,  ‘The  Camel  Who  Took  a Walk’,  tells  of  a camel  who  took 
a walk  but  did  not  know  that  a tiger  was  watching  her.  The  other  story  is 
‘Magic’  by  Elizabeth  Enright. 

The  film  Elephant  Baby  is  pictured  in  the  vivid  setting  of  the  tropical  rain 
forest  of  Mysore,  India.  This  film  tells  the  story  of  a baby  elephant  from  his 
first  day  in  the  forest,  through  the  many  weeks  of  training  in  a classroom 
made  of  bamboo  poles,  to  the  day  he  joins  a working  force  of  elephants  in 
a teakwood  lumber  camp.  It  is  available  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Films. 

All  About  Elephants  by  Carl  Burger  is  an  informative  book  on  the  subject. 
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45:  POEM 

In  Time  of  Silver  Rain 

Text  Page  287 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

This  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  have  children  listen  to  a variety  of 
poems  and  explore  the  writing  of  poems.  Some  experiments  in  writing  might 
precede  the  study  of  poems. 

Experiment  One:  Have  each  child  tell  what  happiness  is.  Combine  the  state- 
ments in  a co-operative  poem.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines. 

Experiment  Two:  Divide  the  children  into  two  groups.  Have  one  group 
make  a list  of  loud  sounds  and  the  other  group  make  a list  of  soft  sounds. 
When  each  group  has  collected  its  set  of  sounds,  help  the  children  combine 
these  into  poems. 

Experiment  Three:  Have  children  write  comparisons  using  stems  such  as: 

The  moon  is  like The  sun  is  like 

The  stars  are  like Snowflakes  are  like 

Experiment  Four:  Have  children  make  comparisons  in  sounds  using  stems 
such  as : 

The  kitten’s  mew  is  like 

The  rustle  of  the  leaves  is  like 

The  whistle  of  the  train  is  like 

The  howl  of  the  wind  is  like 

After  these  experiments  help  children  understand  that  they  have  written 
poetic  statements.  Help  them  to  understand  that  their  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry. 

READING  THE  POEMS 

Present  a number  of  poems  to  the  children.  Let  them  initiate  discussion 
after  each  poem.  If  children  do  not  respond,  reread  the  poem.  Children  may 
then  comment  or  question.  If  comments  are  not  forthcoming,  do  not  pursue 
discussion.  If  children  do  react,  guide  further  discussion  with  questions 
about  interesting  words,  about  how  the  poet  felt,  about  parts  of  the  poems 
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they  would  like  to  remember,  etc.  Among  the  poems  that  might  be  presented 
are  the  following  from  this  reader: 

‘In  Time  of  Silver  Rain’  — Langston  Hughes,  page  287 

‘The  Kite’  — Harry  Behn,  page  372 

‘Listen  to  the  Wind’  — Mary  McB.  Green,  page  376 

Other  appropriate  poems  are  found  in  The  Sound  of  Poetry,  edited  by  Mary 
Austin  and  Queenie  B.  Mills: 

‘The  River  Is  a Piece  of  Sky’  — John  Ciardi 

‘White  Horses’  — Winnifred  Howard 

‘Keep  a Poem  in  Your  Pocket’  — Beatrice  Schenk  de 

Pegnier 
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46:  THE  POPPY  SEED  CAKES 

Text  Pages  288-293 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  pages  288-289  to  examine  the  illustra- 
tion. Have  them  study  the  picture  for  twenty  seconds,  then  close  their 
books.  Ask  them  to  recall  as  many  details  as  they  can.  When  the  boy  and 
the  woman  are  mentioned,  tell  the  children  their  names  and  print  them  on 
the  chalkboard.  After  some  discussion  ask  why  they  think  Auntie  Katushka 
came  from  another  country.  Develop  the  idea  that  she  came  from  the  “old 
country”. 

Print  the  title  of  the  story  on  the  chalkboard.  Refer  to  the  title.  Ask,  “What 
do  you  think  this  story  is  about?”  Then  print  on  the  chalkboard: 

There  was  a terrible  explosion! 

Have  the  sentence  read.  If  necessary,  help  the  children  use  their  attack  skill 
to  read  the  words.  Ask,  “How  do  you  think  the  words  terrible  explosion 
could  be  used  in  a story  about  Poppy  Seed  Cakes?” 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  288-293  After  the  children  have  discussed  possibilities  in  the  plot, 
have  them  read  the  story  independently  to  find  out  what 
happened.  Then  discuss  the  cause  of  the  terrible  explosion 
and  the  events  that  led  up  to  it. 

Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  to  find  proof  that: 

1.  Andrewshek  was  very  young. 

2.  Auntie  Katushka  was  planning  to  make  a lot  of  cakes. 

3.  Auntie  Katushka  \yas  kind  to  Andrewshek. 

4.  The  goose  was  frightening  to  see. 

5.  The  goose  was  greedy. 

6.  Auntie  Katushka  liked  to  make  use  of  things. 

Discussion  Questions 

Have  children  discuss  questions  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  express 
opinions.  The  discussion  may  be  led  by  a pupil  chairman.  The  role  of  the 
chairman  should  be  reviewed  if  necessary.  He  should  be  encouraged  to 
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keep  the  discussion  on  the  topic,  call  for  participation,  call  for  sufficient 
exploration  of  ideas  to  make  them  clear.  After  the  discussion  have  the  chil- 
dren evaluate  their  efforts.  Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  discussion  may 
be  listed  on  a chart  or  chalkboard.  Some  suggested  topics  are: 

1.  What  would  have  happened  if  Andrewshek  had  fallen 
sound  asleep  on  the  feather  bed? 

2.  What  might  have  happened  if  Andrewshek’s  auntie 
had  been  at  home  when  the  goose  came  to  the  door? 

3.  What  might  have  happened  if  the  goose  had  gone 
before  Auntie  Katushka  got  back  to  the  house? 

4.  How  do  you  know  that  this  story  is  a fanciful  one  in 
which  anything  might  happen? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Following  Directions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  46-47. 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity;  Have  the  children  extend  each 
row  by  adding  an  appropriate  word  to  each  set  of  words.  Demonstrate  by 
adding  hop  to  the  first  set. 


1. 

bounce 

jump 

skip 

2. 

large 

enormous 

huge 

3. 

milk 

butter 

cheese 

4. 

cookies 

cakes 

buns 

5. 

hen 

duck 

turkey 

6. 

yell 

scold 

scream 

7. 

pillow 

mattress 

blanket 

8. 

coat 

hat 

shawl 

9. 

annoyed 

cross 

angry 

10. 

noticed 

observed 

recognized  . 

11. 

inches 

feet 

yards 

12. 

refrigerator 

toaster 

stove 
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Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  48. 


Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  word  needed  to  com- 
plete each  sentence  must  begin  with  one  of  the  consonant  combinations 
listed  and  rhyme  with  the  word  in  brackets. 

sk  dr  sw  eh  sh 


wr  kn  gn  st  sp 

1.  (tied)  Bill  him  first. 

3.  (cape)  The  swimming  pool  is 
round  in  

5.  (saw)  The  dog  will 

the  bone. 

7.  (all)  That  new  car  shouldn’t 

9.  (care)  You  should  

your  candy. 

11.  (tell)  Can  you the 

word? 

13.  (break)  Mary  fried  the  beef 


2.  (job)  Turn  the  door 

4.  (capes)  We  bought  some 

for  the  windows. 

6.  (home)  The  little lived 

in  a tree. 

8.  (hen)  We  heard  the 

sing. 

10.  (warm)  Jane  saw  a 

of  bees. 

12.  (page)  Ann  wants  to  act  on 

the . 

14.  (thing)  You  will  have  to 

out  the  clothes. 


Combinations  au,  aw  and  ew  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  words  such  as 
caught,  because,  draw,  claw.  Draw  a fine  under  au  or  aw  in  each  word.  Ask, 
“What  do  you  notice  about  the  sound  of  these  letters?”  Help  the  children  to 
recall  that  au  and  aw  often  have  the  sound  that  aw  has  in  saw. 


Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  complete  each  sentence  by  using  the 

two  words  in  brackets.  A 

\ 


1.  Santa  Claus  

2.  The  laundry  man  paused 

3.  Last  August,  Paul 

4.  The  rich  old  lady  wore  _ 

5.  That  naughty  boy  said  _ 

6.  The  turtle  crawled 


(only,  Christmas) 
(knocked,  door) 
(caught,  huge) 
(shawl,  jewels) 

(not,  fault) 

. (lawn,  pond) 
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7.  The  boys  thought 

8.  Elizabeth  put  another  daub 

9.  Jack  saw  the  deer 


(house,  haunted) 
(paint,  paper) 
(fawn,  field) 


Using  Word  Structure 

Er  of  Agent;  and  er  and  est  of  Comparison  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and 
Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  49. 

Syllables  — Print  in  a column  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  furniture, 
picture,  creature.  Have  a child  underline  the  parts  of  these  words  that 
sound  the  same  and  look  the  same.  Explain  to  the  children  that  the  ending 
ture  often  has  this  sound.  Have  the  children  divide  these  words  into  syl- 
lables and  note  that  ture  makes  a separate  syllable.  Then  have  the  children 
identify  such  words  as  pasture,  feature,  posture. 

Then  print  in  a column  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  invention,  action, 
question,  direction.  Have  a child  underline  the  parts  of  these  words  that 
sound  the  same  and  look  the  same.  Explain  that  tion  often  has  this  sound. 
Show  the  children  how  to  divide  the  words  invention  and  direction  into 
syllables.  Help  them  to  note  that  tion  is  a separate  syllable.  Have  them  iden- 
tify such  words  as  station,  notion,  fraction.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Alphabetical  Sequence  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  50. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  exajnine  the  pictures  on  pages  288-289  and  292.  Have 
them  use  words  that  describe:  Auntie  Katushka,  Andrewshek,  the  goose, 
the  feather  bed,  the  cakes,  the  furniture,  the  house,  etc. 

Some  children  may  enjoy  illustrating  the  story  in  cartoon-strip  style. 

The  children  might  enjoy  making  up  a poem  about  the  unusual  things  that 
happened  to  Andrewshek  each  day  of  the  week.  One  pattern  for  the  verses 
might  be: 


On  Monday  little  Andrewshek 
Helped  Auntie  wash  the  clothes. 
He  knocked  the  wash-tub  over 
And  soaked  her  heels  and  . . . 
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On  Tuesday  little  Andre wshek 
Helped  Auntie  bake  a pie. 

He  dropped  a pie-plate  on  the  floor 
And  . . . 


In  some  ways  Andrewshek  is  like  the  characters  who  appear  in  Hilaire 
Belloc’s  Cautionary  Tales.  If  the  children  like  to  hear  poetry  about  ‘Charles 
Augustus  Fortescue,  Who  Always  Did  What  Was  Right’,  or  ‘George,  Who 
Played  with  a Dangerous  Toy,  and  Suffered  a Catastrophe  of  Considerable 
Dimensions’,  they  will  enjoy  Joyce  Grenfell’s  reading  of  these  and  similar 
poems  on  Caedmon  Recordings  of  the  Spoken  Word  (TC  1104). 


47:  THE  PICNIC  BASKET 

Text  Pages  294-299 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Place  the  following  sentence  on  the  chalkboard:  It  always  pays  to  take  an 
umbrella  to  a picnic.  Have  the  sentence  read  silently,  and  then  ask  the 
children  to  suggest  in  what  way  an  umbrella  might  be  of  use  on  a picnic. 
Summarize  the  suggestions  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  the  children  read  to 
find  out  how  an  umbrella  became  useful  in  this  story. 

READING  THE  STORY 
Using  a Study  Guide 

The  use  of  a Study  Guide  is  described  in  the  introduction  to  this  guidebook. 
A guide  similar  to  the  following  might  be  used  with  this  story.  The  same 
material  may  be  used  to  guide  the  reading  of  the  story  and  provide  activities 
for  Teaching  the  Reading  Skills  and  Extending  the  Language  Experience  if 
the  Study  Guide  procedure  is  not  followed. 

The  Picnic  Basket 
(Pages  294-299) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  List  all  the  food  that  Auntie  Katushka  packed  in  the 
picnic  basket. 

2.  What  job  did  she  ask  Andrewshek  to  do  before  going 
on  the  picnic? 

3.  What  did  Auntie  Katushka  ask  Andrewshek  to  do 
when  they  got  to  the  park? 

4.  What  did  the  swan  do  with  the  picnic  basket? 

5.  How  did  Auntie  Katushka  get  the  picnic  basket  away 
from  the  swan? 

Be  ready  to  complete  orally  each  of  the  following. 

1.  Instead  of  putting  the  kitten  in  the  cellar,  Andrewshek 

2.  Instead  of  coming  to  Aunt  Katushka  the  goat 
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3.  Instead  of  watching  the  picnic  basket,  Andrewshek 


4.  Instead  of  eating  the  sandwiches  in  the  basket,  the  big 

white  swan 

5.  Instead  of  putting  the  basket  back  on  the  grass,  the 

swan 

6.  Instead  of  standing  and  crying  when  she  saw  the 

basket  floating  away.  Auntie  Katushka 

B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

Predicting  Outcomes 

How  might  the  story  have  been  changed  if: 

1.  Auntie  Katushka  had  not  caught  the  goat? 

2.  Andrewshek  had  not  gone  wading  in  the  stream? 

3.  Auntie  Katushka  had  not  taken  an  umbrella  with  her? 

Making  Inferences 

How  do  you  think  Andrewshek  felt: 

1.  when  he  heard  about  the  picnic? 

2.  when  he  looked  into  the  lunch  basket? 

3.  when  he  went  wading  in  the  stream? 

4.  when  he  saw  the  swan  with  the  picnic  basket? 

C.  Going  Beyond  the  Story 

1.  Draw  a map  showing  the  path  Andrewshek  and 
Auntie  Katushka  took  going  from  their  house  to  the 
park.  On  your  map  be  sure  to  mark: 

Andrewshek’s  house  the  post  where  the  goat 

the  hill  was  tied 

the  tracks  the  street  to  the  park 

the  market  the  park 

the  garden  the  stream 

2.  Andrewshek  did  not  put  the  kitten  in  the  cellar.  The 
kitten  may  have  got  into  mischief  while  Auntie 
Katushka  and  Andrewshek  were  away.  Make  up  a 
story  about  what  happened  to  the  kitten  when  she  was 
left  all  alone. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  51. 

Observing  Sequence  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  put  the  events 
of  the  story  in  the  order  they  might  have  been  told  by  Andrewshek  to  a 
friend. 

Auntie  Katushka  and  I walked  to  the  park  where 

we  planned  to  have  a picnic. 

I took  off  my  shoes  and  waded  in  the  little  stream 

while  she  was  gone. 

Auntie  Katushka  spread  out  the  lunch  on  the  red 

and  white  napkin. 

The  lunch  tasted  so  good  I could  have  eaten  it  all. 

Auntie  Katushka  made  a picnic  lunch  for  us  to  take 

to  the  park. 

A big  white  swan  picked  up  the  basket  and  floated 

it  down  the  stream. 

She  caught  the  handle  of  the  basket  and  pulled  it 

safely  to  shore. 

I was  glad  to  see  Auntie  Katushka  hurrying  up  with 

the  spring  water. 

Auntie  Katushka  told  me  to  watch  the  basket  while 

she  went  to  get  some  spring  water. 

Finding  the  Main  Idea  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  52-53. 

Using  Phonics 

Combinations  er,  ir,  ur,  air,  are  and  ear  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the 
words  enter,  sir,  burn.  Have  the  children  draw  a line  under  the  parts  of  the 
words  that  sound  the  same.  Recall  that  er,  ir  and  ur  often  have  the  same 
sound.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  chair,  care,  bear.  Have  a line 
drawn  under  the  parts  of  these  words  that  sound  the  same. 

Devise  an  activity  in  which  the  children  are  required  to  read  words  such  as: 
birth,  person,  shirt,  fare,  curve,  swear,  curl,  church,  stir,  pear,  stare,  near, 
wear,  stern,  jerk,  fear. 

Vowels  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  54. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Suffixes  — Chalkboard  Activity:  Practice  may  be  given  in  recognizing  words 
that  end  with  ful,  less  and  ness.  Help  the  children  to  apply  where  necessary 
their  word  attack  skills  to  read  the  following  phrases  and  use  them  in  sen- 
tences. Encourage  original  wording. 

the  graceful  dancer  a delightful  party 

a harmless  snake  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger 

a harmful  creature  the  hugeness  of  the  elephant 

Suffixes  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  55. 

Dropping  e and  Adding  ing  — The  children  are  to  complete  sentences  using 
words  in  which  the  e has  been  dropped  and  ing  added. 


1.  Auntie  Katushka’s  poppy  seeds  were  for 

on  the  cakes,  (tasting,  lining,  sprinkling,  crumbling) 

2.  Do  you  remember  how  Andrewshek  was 

up  and  down  in  his  bed?  (noticing,  jumping,  pleasing, 
bouncing) 

3.  The  green  goose  could  be  seen  over  to 

the  feather  bed.  (swimming,  waddled,  handling, 
waddling) 

4.  Did  Auntie  Katushka  see  some  cottage  cheese ? 

(appeared,  disappearing,  changing,  raising) 

5.  Auntie  Katushka  saw  Andrewshek the 

cottage  cheese,  (trading,  tasting,  taping,  eating) 

6.  Andrewshek  went in  the  stream. 

(watching,  waking,  wading,  waving) 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Suggestions  given  in  the  Study  Guide  may  be  used. 

The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes  by  Margery  Clark  has  other  stories  about  Andrew- 
shek and  Auntie  Katushka.  Further  adventures  of  Andrewshek  and  Auntie 
Katushka  might  be  read  or  told  to  the  class. 

The  children  might  enjoy  making  up  their  own  story  about  Andrewshek 
and  Auntie  Katushka.  When  the  story  is  completed  it  could  be  illustrated 
and  made  into  a picture  story  book.  As  an  experience  in  oral  reading,  one  or 
more  of  the  children  might  read  the  story  to  a group  of  younger  children. 
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To  sharpen  the  children’s  sensitivity  to  the  sounds  of  words,  games  similar 
to  the  following  might  be  played.  Let  each  child  imagine  that  he  is  packing 
his  picnic  basket.  He  may  put  into  his  basket  only  those  items  whose  name 
begins  with  a (or  any  other  letter).  Give  one  point  if  a child  uses  a single 
word,  two  points  if  he  uses  a two-word  phrase,  e.g.,  big  buttons,  and  three 
points  if  he  uses  a three-word  phrase,  e.g.,  cute,  creamy  cucumbers.  Similar 
games  might  be  played  using  rhyming  words  only.  These  games  are  par- 
ticularly useful  as  a “break”  between  routine  assignments. 
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48:  ANANSI  THE  SPIDER  MAN 

Kisander 

Text  Pages  300-306 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Explain  to  the  children  that  Anansi  is  an  important  character  in  West 
African  and  West  Indian  folk  tales.  In  this  story,  Anansi  is  a spider,  Moos- 
Moos  Atoo  is  a mouse,  and  Kisander  is  a cat.  Print  the  names  on  the  chalk- 
board. Discuss  why  a mouse  and  a spider  might  be  afraid  of  a cat.  Discuss 
what  a cat  can  do  that  a mouse  and  spider  cannot.  Discuss  why  the  mouse 
and  the  spider  might  want  to  trick  the  cat.  Some  children  may  wish  to  write 
a story  in  which  the  mouse  and  the  spider  have  a narrow  escape  when  they 
try  to  steal  from  the  cat.  If  such  stories  are  written  they  may  be  compared 
to  the  story  in  the  reader. 

READING  THE  STDRY 

Page  300  The  first  paragraph  is  one  sentence.  What  does  it  tell? 

Read  the  second  paragraph  to  find  out  all  you  can  about 
Kisander.  After  discussing  this,  tell  the  children  that  Kisan- 
der had  a special  kind  of  tree  in  her  garden.  Have  the 
children  finish  reading  the  page  to  find  out  all  they  can 
about  this  tree.  Ask  the  children  what  Anansi  and  Moos- 
Moos  might  try  to  do.  How  might  they  get  themselves  into 
trouble? 

Pages  301-306  Have  the  children  read  page  301  to  find  out  if  the  spider 
and  the  mouse  make  any  plans.  After  the  children  have 
read  this  page,  discuss  with  them  the  difficulties  Anansi  and 
Moos-Moos  may  have  and  what  Kisander  may  do.  Have  the 
children  finish  the  story  to  find  out  who  wins  out. 

Discussion 

Have  the  children  compare  their  own  stories  to  the  one  in  the  reader,  using 
such  questions  as:  Did  the  animal  characters  act  like  humans?  Did  they  talk 
like  humans?  Did  anything  magical  happen?  Was  there  a villain  or  evil 
character  in  the  story?  Who  was  it?  Were  any  of  the  characters  clever? 
How?  Were  there  narrow  escapes?  Explain  that  some  of  these  features  are 
found  in  folk-tales.  The  children  may  be  interested  to  know  that  these  tales 
are  very  old.  They  were  not  written  down  but  were  told  by  parents  to  their 
children. 
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Rereading 

Have  each  child  write  several  questions  on  the  story.  Have  the  children  ask 
their  questions  of  others.  Help  to  make  this  practical  by  telling  the  children 
that  they  are  to  ask  a question,  pause  so  that  everyone  can  think  of  an 
answer,  then  call  on  someone.  Explain  that  they  may  ask  several  people  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  answer.  They  should  be  prepared  to  read 
from  the  story  the  part  that  supports  the  answer  they  expect. 

Write  some  of  the  children’s  questions  on  the  chalkboard.  After  the  question 
and  answer  period  examine  some  of  these  with  the  group.  Identify  the 
questions  that  called  for  remembering  facts  and  stating  opinions. 


TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the 
children  use  the  letters  S,  M and  C to  indicate  whether  a phrase  applies  to 
the  spider,  the  mouse  or  the  cat.  Explain  that  one  phrase  may  apply  to  one 
or  more  characters. 

had  sharp  teeth  could  crawl  under  a hedge  

had  cruel  claws  could  jump  over  a gutter  

walked  softly  crawled  out  on  a branch  

crept  along  had  eyes  that  shone  in  the  dark 

could  walk  on  the  ceiling  could  dig  a gully  

would  eat  puddings  was  accustomed  to  the  dark  

was  proud  of  a tree  waited  breathlessly  

decided  there  was  a drew  his  sharp  knife  and  cut 

strong  breeze  the  stem  

had  to  give  a warning  ___  remained  in  hiding  

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  56-57. 

Seeing  Relationships  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  children  number  the  sen- 
tences to  show  to  which  each  applies.  There  may  be  more  than  one  correct 
answer  for  some. 


1.  penguin 
4.  elephant 
7.  spider 


2.  octopus 
5.  raccoon 
8.  cat 


3.  whale 
6.  swan 
9.  porcupine 
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It  stretches  its  long  arms  to  grab  things. 

It  lives  under  water. 

It  waddles  along  with  a comical  walk. 

It  lives  near  the  South  Pole. 

It  lives  in  a steamy  jungle. 

Its  tusks  are  very  strong. 

It  stretches  its  beautiful  neck. 

It  floats  calmly  on  the  water. 

It  feasts  on  food  from  the  sea. 

It  uses  its  flukes  for  moving. 

It  is  accustomed  to  living  in  a cellar. 

It  spins  a web. 

It  uses  its  dainty  paws  when  eating. 

It  has  black  and  ivory  quills. 

It  prowls  around  garbage  cans  at  night. 

Its  mask  makes  it  look  like  a robber. 

Its  eyes  shine  in  the  darkness. 

It  sometimes  plays  naughty  tricks  on  its  owner. 


Observing  Sequence— We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  58-59. 

Using  Phonics 

Combinations  — Seatwork  Activity:  To  review  the  combinations  oi,  oy,  oo, 
ou  and  ow,  print  on  the  chalkboard  half-sentences  that  the  children  com- 
plete by  using  the  words  in  brackets. 


1.  Mrs.  English  puts  foil  around  her  pudding  to 
(moist) 

2.  Mr.  Thomas  was  very  proud  when  

(trout) 

3.  In  a loud  voice  the  giant  shouted,  “Do 

(annoy) 

4.  The  woman  spoke  crossly  to  the  boy,  

(towel) 
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5.  When  the  father  saw  the  look  on  his  boy’s  face,  he 

said,  “ ” (frown) 

6.  Mrs.  Chase  said,  “I  am  going  to ” 

(boil) 

7.  On  the  dining-room  table  there  was 

(bowl) 

8.  When  the  sun  is (shadow) 

9.  Please  choose  any (colour) 


Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — Seatwork  Activity:  Each  of  the  following  sentences  is  to  be 
completed  by  a three-syllable  word. 

1.  Peter  waited  to  see  what  the  pirates  would 

do  next,  (nearby,  breathlessly,  adventure,  sand- 
wiches) 

2.  Wendy  and  her  brothers  jumped  with when 

they  found  out  where  they  were  going,  (joy,  explo- 
sion, excitement,  pleasure) 

3.  Mr.  Thomas  always  takes  his when  it  rains. 

(raincoats,  umbrella,  overcoat,  octopus) 

4.  Mrs.  Thomas  bought  some  new for  the  house. 

(direction,  carpets,  furniture,  tables) 

5.  The  teacher  told  us  that  exercise  is 

(important,  useful,  attention,  usefulness) 

6.  The  pirates the  treasure  on  Shipwrecked 

Island,  (found,  feathered,  discovered,  swallowed) 

7.  Mary  Brown  saw  a in  the  woods. 

(squirrel,  porcupine,  pheasant,  television) 

8.  Mr.  Alexander  hears  William’s  voice  over  the 

(phone,  exactly,  telephone,  dangerous) 

9.  At  the  circus  Ted  likes  to  see  the 

(horses,  elephants,  tigers,  cardinal) 


Using  the  Dictionary  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  60. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Some  children  may  develop  another  story  about  Anansi,  Moos-Moos  Atoo 
and  Kisander.  These  could  be  duplicated  or  typed  and  put  into  a classroom 
book  of  stories. 

Children  may  be  aware  of  calypso  tunes.  They  might  decide  how  the  verse 
on  page  305  could  be  sung,  with  a drum  or  clapping  accompaniment. 

Kisander  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  entitled  Anansi,  the  Spider  Man.  The 
book  itself  contains  a number  of  other  Jamaican  folk  tales.  For  most  children 
in  grade  three,  the  stories  will  have  more  appeal  if  they  are  read  to  them 
rather  than  if  they  attempt  to  read  them  independently. 

The  Adventures  of  Spider  retold  by  Joyce  Cooper  Arkhurst  is  a West 
African  folk-tale.  Each  chapter  in  the  book  is  a complete  story. 
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49:  POEM 

Shl 

Text  Page  307 

READING  THE  POEM 

The  poem  might  be  used  to  continue  the  study  of  sound  impressions  that 
words  convey.  Recall  with  the  children  the  sound  they  heard  in  the  story 
of  Anansi.  Boof  represented  a soft  thud.  Have  children  suggest  other  words 
that  represent  sounds.  They  may  mention  smack,  pop,  crack,  etc.  Have  them 
think  of  the  softest  sound  they  know  and  the  hardest  sound. 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children  in  a very  soft  voice.  Have  them  decide  why 
everything  was  said  so  quietly.  Have  children  read  the  parts  of  the  mother 
and  father. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Read  the  poem  ‘Song  of  the  Pop-bottlers’  on  page  375,  Treats  and  Treasures. 
The  children  will  enjoy  the  fun  the  author  has  with  the  words  that  suggest 
sounds. 

The  sounds  and  rhythms  of  music  can  suggest  many  difFerent  stories  to  girls 
and  boys.  Generally,  short  colourful  selections  should  be  used.  For  those 
children  who  experience  difficulty  expressing  their  ideas  in  words,  physical 
responses  to  the  music  might  be  encouraged  first,  and  the  movements  trans- 
lated into  stories.  The  following  have  been  found  useful  in  stimulating 
imaginative  responses  to  music: 


Saint-Saens  — The  Carnival  of  the  Animals 
Debussy  — La  Mer 
Grainger  — Lincolnshire  Posy 
Kabalevsky  — The  Comedians 
Rogers  — Once  Upon  a Time 
Shostakovitch  — The  Age  of  Gold 
Turina  — Danzas  Fantasticas 
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50:  THE  LITTLE  OLD  WOMAN  CARRIES  ON 

How  She  Travelled  on  Water  (i) 

Text  Pages  308-315 


Because  of  the  unusual  length  of  this  story,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  treated 
as  two  separate  lessons.  A natural  dividing  point  appears  to  be  at  the  end 
of  page  315. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Trea- 
sures, Book  Two,  page  61.  This  activity  forms  part  of  the  introduction  to  the 
story. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  story  there  are  a number  of  words  and  phrases  that 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  children.  Print  the  following  on  the  chalkboard: 
to  and  fro,  pack  pedlar,  skillets,  treacle,  canal  boats,  gravy-boats,  fetch, 
yonder,  patchwork  quilt,  carpetbag,  prow  of  the  row-boat,  voyage,  service. 
Questions  may  be  asked  to  test  the  knowledge  of  pronunciation  and  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  For  example:  Who  sells  things?  What  are  some  things  he 
might  sell?  What  are  three  kinds  of  boats?  Which  one  does  not  sail  on 
water?  During  the  guided  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  use  context 
clues  to  make  inferences  about  the  meaning  of  each  word  or  phrase. 

If  a copy  of  The  Little  Old  Woman  Carries  On  by  Hope  Newell  is  available, 
one  or  more  of  the  Little  Old  Woman’s  adventures  might  be  read  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  she  is  a most  ingenious  person.  If  the  book  is  not  available, 
have  the  children  suggest  all  the  possible  ways  by  which  a little  old  woman 
might  travel  on  water.  Then,  have  the  story  read  to  find  out  which  sugges- 
tion is  most  nearly  like  the  one  in  the  story. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Pages  308-309  Have  the  children  read  the  first  paragraph  to  find  out  what 
the  old  lady  is  planning  to  do.  What  does  she  mean  when 
she  says  travelling  to  and  fro?  What  conclusion  does  she 
reach  about  the  best  way  of  travelling  on  water?  What 
problem  does  she  have?  What  preparations  does  the  Little 
Old  Woman  make  for  thinking?  What  wares  is  the  pack 
pedlar  carrying?  Why  is  he  called  a pack  pedlar? 
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Page  310 


How  large  a boat  does  the  Little  Old  Woman  need?  What 
boat  does  the  pack  pedlar  recommend?  Why  does  the  pack 
pedlar  not  fetch  the  boat?  What  problem  does  the  Little 
Old  Woman  have  now? 

Pages  311-313  What  solution  to  the  Little  Old  Woman’s  problem  does  the 
pack  pedlar  suggest  first?  Does  she  accept  his  suggestion? 
Why  not?  What  does  the  pedlar  say  that  tells  you  he  is 
polite?  What  second  suggestion  does  the  pack  pedlar  make? 
Does  the  Little  Old  Woman  accept  this  suggestion?  Why? 
What  preparations  does  the  Little  Old  Woman  make  for 
travelling?  When  she  reaches  the  boat,  how  does  she  go 
about  loading  it?  When  she  unties  the  boat  and  starts  across 
the  river,  what  new  problem  does  she  have?  How  might  the 
Little  Old  Woman  solve  this  problem? 

Pages  314-315  How  does  the  Little  Old  Woman  try  to  solve  her  problem? 

Does  her  solution  work?  Why  does  she  think  she  is  clever? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 
Vocabulary  Development  — Seatwork  Activity: 


1.  If  the  children  are  going  to  and  fro  across  the  yard, 

they  are  most  likely 

a.  jumping  up  and  down  on  the  grass 

b.  running  in  a circle  around  a table 

c.  walking  back  and  forth  from  one  side  to  another 

2.  If  a man  is  a pack  pedlar,  he  is  most  likely  to  sell 

things 

a.  from  door  to  door 

b.  in  a grocery  store 

c.  over  the  radio  or  television 

3.  A skillet  is  most  likely  to  be  found 

a.  on  the  living-room  table 

b.  on  the  kitchen  stove 

c.  on  the  back  of  a chair 

4.  Treacle  is  most  likely  to  taste  like « 

a.  pickles  b.  sugar  c.  ice-cream 

5.  A canal  boat  is  most  likely  to  be  pulled  by 

a.  horses  b,  wind  c.  geese 
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6.  A gravy-boat  is  most  likely  to  be  found 

a.  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean 

b.  in  a green  carpet  bag 

c.  on  the  dining-room  table 

7.  If  you  were  asked  to  fetch  an  apron,  you  might  go  to 

the  cupboard  and 

a.  take  off  the  apron  and  wash  it 

b.  get  the  apron  and  bring  it  to  someone 

c.  pick  out  the  apron  and  put  it  on 

8.  A patchwork  quilt  is  most  likely  to  be 

a.  more  than  one  colour 

b.  one  colour  only 

c.  full  of  little  holes 

9.  A carpetbag  is  most  likely  made  of 

a.  wood  b.  leather  c.  cloth 

10.  If  you  were  to  place  the  oars  in  the  prow  of  a row- 
boat, you  would  put  them 

a.  at  the  front  of  the  boat 

b.  in  the  middle  of  the  boat 

c.  at  the  back  of  the  boat 


Seeing  Relationships  — Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two. 


pages  62-63. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonant  Combinations  - Seatwork 

plete  each  phrase  must  begin  with  one 
and  rhyme  with  the  word  in  brackets. 

br  cr  dr  fr  gr  pr  tr 

1.  (cream)  had  a bad 

2.  (clock)  proud  of  her  new 

3.  (duck)  drove  the  new 

4.  (laid)  her  hair 


Activity:  The  word  needed  to  com- 
of  the  consonant  combinations  listed 

scr  spr  str  shr  thr 

1.  (may)  the  plants 

2.  (rub)  planted  the  

3.  (cape)  the  carrots 

4.  (rush)  the  sang 
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5.  (move)  the  question 

is  right 

6.  (soup)  work  in  a 

7.  (tail)  follow  the 

8.  (cap)  caught  in  a 

9.  (owl)  heard  the  dog 

10.  (keep)  across  the  floor 


5.  (duck)  when  the  lightning 

6.  (been)  the  window  

7.  (lone)  sat  on  his 

8.  (rain)  the  baby’s  food 

9.  (bunk)  in  the  wash 

10.  (cream)  heard  her 


Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  64. 

Compounds  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  65. 

Prefixes  — To  review  un  and  re  discuss  the  meanings  of  the  words  untied 
(not  tied)  and  repay  (pay  back)  in  the  sentences: 

Bill  noticed  his  shoelace  was  untied. 

Mr.  Mitchell  will  repay  the  money  tomorrow. 


Print  the  following  beginnings  of  sentences  on  the  chalkboard.  They  may 
be  completed  orally  or  may  be  written. 


1.  When  the  ghost  reappeared,  Tom  

2.  When  the  safe  was  unlocked,  the  robbers 

3.  Unluckily  for  Ginger,  the  teacher  

4.  When  the  boy  retold  his  story,  he  

5.  If  you  uncover  the  dish,  you 

6.  When  the  man  repainted  the  walls,  he 

7.  Please  remind  

8.  When  he  untied  the  parcel, 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  select  one  paragraph  from  the  story  and  make  a picture 
of  what  is  happening  in  that  paragraph.  Remind  them  to  pay  attention  to 
the  details  the  author  has  mentioned  so  that  the  drawing  will  be  accurate. 
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Suitable  paragraphs  for  this  activity  are: 
page  308,  paragraph  3 
page  311,  paragraph  6 
page  312,  paragraph  1 


page  312,  paragraph  3 
page  313,  paragraph  1 
page  314,  paragraph  2 


The  children  might  begin  a picture  book  of  this  story.  Pictures  such  as  those 
suggested  above  might  be  drawn,  and  captions  printed  under  them.  Other 
pictures  needed  to  complete  this  part  of  the  story  might  be  added.  This 
activity  should  continue  after  the  second  part  of  the  story  has  been  read. 
The  completed  story  may  be  bound  into  a book  that  can  be  shared  with 
younger  children. 

The  pack  pedlar  introduced  in  this  story  is  an  interesting  character.  The 
children  might  read  The  Pedlar  Doll  on  page  364  of  the  reader  to  find  out 
more  about  the  things  pedlars  sell.  Introduce  the  idea  of  pedlar  calls,  and 
have  the  children  make  up  calls  that  pedlars  might  use  as  they  go  from 
door  to  door. 

On  page  313,  there  is  a reference  to  a gypsy  woman  and  her  message  to  the 
Little  Old  Woman.  Develop  the  concept  of  fortune-telling  with  children, 
and  have  them  suggest  what  message  the  gypsy  might  have  given  the  Little 
Old  Woman.  Children  might  enjoy  acting  out  a scene  in  which  the  Little 
Old  Woman  visits  the  fortune-teller. 

In  the  story  the  author  refers  to  a soup  garden  and  a gravy-boat.  Discuss 
with  the  children  what  the  author  meant  by  each  of  these  expressions,  and 
encourage  them  to  suggest  whether  or  not  these  are  suitable  names.  Have 
them  suggest  other  names  which  we  give  things  and  which  indicate  a use 
for  the  things.  Examples:  shoe  tree,  windshield  wiper,  pot  holder,  etc.  Then 
have  the  children  suggest  names  for  each  of  the  following  inventions:  a 
piece  of  leather  which  a dog  might  wear  around  his  neck;  a container  for 
table-spoons;  a place  where  empty  milk  bottles  might  be  stored;  a storage- 
place  for  good  ideas;  a device  for  reminding  children  to  keep  their  elbows 
off  the  table. 
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51:  THE  LITTLE  OLD  WOMAN  CARRIES  ON 

How  She  Travelled  on  Water  (ii) 

Text  Pages  31 6-322 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Review  with  the  children  the  events  of  the  first  part  of  the  story.  Have 
them  read  the  second  part  of  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  next. 

READING  THE  STORY 
Using  a Study  Guide 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  read  and  discussed  and  reading  skills  developed 
through  the  use  of  a Study  Guide.  The  same  material  may  be  used  to  guide 
the  reading  of  the  story  and  to  provide  activities  for  Teaching  the  Reading 
Skills  and  Extending  the  Language  Experience. 


The  Little  Old  Woman  Carries  On 

HOW  SHE  TRAVELLED  ON  WATER 

(Pages  316-322) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  How  did  the  Little  Old  Woman  keep  the  boat  from 
floating  away? 

2.  List  what  she  ate  for  lunch. 

3.  What  use  did  she  plan  to  make  of  the  pine  knots  and 
pine  cones? 

4.  List  the  other  things  the  Little  Old  Woman  collected. 

5.  As  she  set  out  for  home,  what  problem  did  the  Little 
Old  Woman  have? 

6.  How  did  she  try  to  solve  her  problem? 

7.  Where  did  the  geese  pull  the  boat? 

8.  What  lesson  did  the  Little  Old  Woman  learn? 

B.  Thinking  about  the  Story 

1.  Sometimes  when  we  have  a problem  to  solve,  we 
arrive  at  the  answer  by  thinking  it  out  very  carefully. 
At  other  times,  we  arrive  at  answers  to  our  problems 
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by  accident.  Be  ready  to  tell  the  group  which  of  the 
Little  Old  Woman’s  problems  were  solved  by  acci- 
dent. Do  you  agree  with  what  the  Little  Old  Woman 
said  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  story?  Why? 

2.  When  the  Little  Old  Woman  exclaimed,  “How  time 
flies!”  she  didn’t  mean  that  time"  was  up  in  the  air 
flying  about.  She  really  meant  that  time  was  going 
very  quickly.  Be  ready  to  tell  the  group  what  you  sup- 
pose the  Little  Old  Woman  really  meant  by  each  of 
the  following  expressions.  To  help  with  the  expres- 
sions locate  them  in  the  story. 

Page  317  These  flowers  will  brighten  up  my 
house. 

Page  318  a flne  mess 

Page  318  use  my  head 

Page  320  see  what  is  what 

Page  322  as  plain  as  day 

3.  What  do  you  think  each  of  the  following  suggests 
about  the  Little  Old  Woman’s  character? 

Page  316  She  rolled  a rock  on  the  end  of  the 
boat’s  rope. 

Page  317  She  picked  some  goldenrod  and  Queen 
Anne’s  lace. 

Page  319  She  kept  her  eyes  tightly  closed  even 
after  she  woke  up. 

Page  321  She  knew  why  the  geese  came  home. 

C.  Going  beyond  the  Story 

1.  Suppose  it  was  raining  very  hard  and  the  Little  Old 
Woman  wanted  to  take  her  rats  and  geese  for  a walk. 
She  didn’t  have  an  umbrella,  but  she  did  have  a picnic 
basket,  a carpetbag  and  a skillet.  Make  up  a story 
about  how  she  solved  her  problem  of  going  for  a walk 
in  the  rain  without  getting  wet. 

2.  Make  a list  of  three  or  four  problems  that  you  have. 
Pretend  that  you  took  these  problems  to  the  Little  Old 
Woman.  How  might  she  help  you  solve  one  of  them? 
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Rereading 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  find  the  paragraph  or  paragraphs 
that  gives  proof  for  each  of  the  following  statements.  The  sentence  that 
contains  the  proof  might  be  read  orally. 

Page  308  The  Little  Old  Woman  had  many  jobs  to 


Page  309 

do. 

The  pack  pedlar  carried  many  different 
wares. 

Toy  boats  would  not  help  the  Little  Old 

Woman  solve  her  problem. 

Page  310 

The  Little  Old  Woman  planned  to  take  a 
full  boat-load  with  her. 

Page  311 

The  pedlar  was  a kind  and  generous 
person. 

Page  312 

The  Little  Old  Woman  got  all  dressed  up 
for  her  trip. 

Page  313 

The  geese  did  not  enjoy  being  tied  to  the 
boat. 

Page  314 

The  Little  Old  Woman  left  the  oars 
behind. 

Page  315 

The  Little  Old  Woman  enjoyed  travelling 
on  water  more  than  travelling  on  land. 

Page  316 

She  found  a use  for  her  empty  market 
basket. 

Page  317 

She  found  a use  for  her  empty  picnic 
basket. 

Page  318 

The  Little  Old  Woman  realized  she  was 
in  a fine  mess. 

Page  319 
Page  320 

She  didn’t  know  where  she  was. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  noise. 

The  geese  remembered  the  spot  in  the 
willows  where  the  boat  belonged. 

Page  321 
Page  322 

The  rats  were  eager  to  get  home. 

The  Little  Old  Woman  thought  she  had 
found  out  something  useful. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Following  Directions  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  ehildren  use  a sheet 
of  unlined  paper  9"  x 12/'  Duplieate  the  directions  or  put  them  on  the 
chalkboard. 

1.  Fold  your  paper  in  half.  Turn  it  and  fold  it  again. 

Open  it.  You  should  have  four  equal  parts. 

2.  Number  the  parts.  The  top  left  corner  is  1,  the  top 
right  corner  is  2,  the  bottom  left  corner  is  3,  the 
bottom  right  corner  is  4. 

3.  If  the  Little  Old  Woman  used  geese  to  pull  her  boat, 
draw  a rowboat  in  section  2. 

4.  If  she  picked  up  pine  trees,  draw  a tree  in  section  1. 

5.  If  she  planned  to  burn  pine  knots,  draw  a fireplace 
in  the  section  under  the  row-boat. 

6.  If  she  took  thimbleberries  with  her  to  the  picnic, 
draw  the  sun  in  section  1. 

7.  If  the  Little  Old  Woman  liked  flowers,  draw  one 
flower  in  section  1 and  colour  it  yellow. 

8.  If  the  Little  Old  Woman  went  to  sleep  in  the  boat, 
put  three  Z’s  above  the  boat. 

9.  If  the  rats  hissed  and  honked,  draw  two  rats  in 
section  2, 

10.  If  the  geese  knew  their  way  home,  draw  a feather  in 
section  3. 

11.  If  the  Little  Old  Woman  fed  the  geese  and  rats,  put  a 
circle  around  the  flower. 

12.  If  the  Little  Old  Woman  was  glad  she  didn’t  have  to 
row  the  boat,  put  a blue  line  under  the  feather. 

Drawing  Conclusions  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  66-67. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowel  y — To  review  the  sounds  of  the  vowel  y (long  i,  long  e)  use  a pro- 
cedure similar  to  the  following.  Say  to  the  children,  “Listen  to  these  words. 
What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  dry,  cry?”  Print  these  words  on  the  chalk- 
board. Ask,  “What  letter  in  these  words  makes  the  long  i sound?  What 
vowel  sound  do  you  hear  at  the  end  of  the  words  sunny.  Penny?”  Print  these 
words  on  the  chalkboard.  “What  letter  makes  this  vowel  sound?” 
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Help  the  children  to  recall  that  y in  a one-syllable  word  sometimes  has  the 
sound  of  long  i.  Also  help  them  to  recall  that  when  y is  at  the  end  of  a two- 
syllable  word,  it  usually  has  the  long  e sound.  Have  the  children  read  words 
such  as  creaky,  lying,  gypsy,  dainty,  sly,  gravy. 


Vowel  Combination  ie  (cried,  cookie)  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words 
cried,  tries.  Ask  the  children  to  read  the  words  to  themselves  to  decide  what 
vowel  sound  they  hear  in  each.  Recall  the  generalization  that  when  two 
vowels  come  together,  often  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent. 
Have  the  children  mark  the  first  vowel  long  (cried) . 

Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  cookie,  field.  Draw  a circle  round  the  ie 
in  each  word.  Recall  with  the  children  that  the  ie  in  these  words  has  a long 
e sound  and  does  not  follow  the  generalization.  To  give  the  children  prac- 
tice reading  words  containing  the  combination  ie,  phrases  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  read.  They  may  be  used  in  oral  sentences. 


carries  a brief-case 
a sword  and  a shield 
Ronnie’s  handkerchief 
a fierce  lion 
a piece  of  cake 
fried  the  bacon 


wearing  a red  necktie 
the  chief  of  police 
spied  a burglar 
Mrs.  Field’s  niece 
dried  the  dishes 
two  pieces  of  pie 


Vowels  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  68. 


Using  Word  Structure 

Doubling  the  Final  Consonant  and  Adding  an  Ending  — We  Can  Read 
Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  69. 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Have  the  children  complete  the  picture-story  book  begun  after  the  reading 
of  the  first  part  of  the  story.  If  this  book  is  to  be  read  to  younger  children, 
the  reader  will  have  to  practise  reading  and  telling  the  story  so  that  he  can 
show  the  children  the  pictures  as  they  listen  to  the  story. 

The  poem.  The  Old  Woman  and  the  Pig,  on  page  366  of  the  reader  might 
be  read  at  this  time.  It  should  be  presented  simply  as  a poem  to  read  for 
fun.  After  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  poem,  they  might 
enjoy  it  as  an  experience  in  choral  reading.  There  are  many  possible  patterns 
to  use.  For  example:  The  first  line  in  each  verse  might  be  read  by  a single 
voice;  lines  three  and  four  might  be  read  by  several  voices  together;  the 
Oink!  Oink!  Oink!  may  be  said  by  the  entire  group. 
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52:  POEM 

Eletelephony 

Text  Page  323 


READING  THE  POEM 

Reread  the  poem  Song  of  the  Pop-hottlers  on  page  375.  Have  some  of  the 
children  read  it.  Some  may  have  difficulty  with  the  tongue-twisting  lines. 
Explain  to  them  that  when  the  writer  of  Eletelephony  wrote  this  poem,  she 
was  thinking  about  how  people  get  tangled  up  in  words. 

Read  the  poem  Eletelephony  to  the  children.  Have  them  listen  for  words 
that  the  author  confused.  Have  children  read  part  or  all  of  the  poem  indicat- 
ing with  their  voices  that  they  are  annoyed  or  exasperated  by  the  confusion 
of  words. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Let  the  children  explore  language  further  by  considering  the  differences 
between:  a duck  and  a ducking;  a forefinger  and  four  fingers;  a pocket  and 
a pocketbook;  a row  and  a row-boat;  a head  and  a heading;  a spot  and  a 
spotlight;  a fire  and  a fire-fly;  a thimble  and  thimbleberries;  sound  asleep 
and  a sleeping  sound. 

The  nonsense  verse  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  Edward  Lear  are  available  on  the 
Caedmon  Recordings  of  the  Spoken  Word  (TC  1078).  The  reading  is  done 
by  Beatrice  Lillie,  Cyril  Ritchard  and  Stanley  Holloway.  The  recording 
includes  favourites  such  as:  'Jabberwocky’,  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter’, 
‘Father  William’,  ‘Will  You  Walk  a Little  Faster’,  ‘The  Robbie  Who  Has  No 
Toes’,  ‘The  Jumblies’,  ‘The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat’  and  many  others. 


53:  TICKIE-MOUSE  SANDWICHES 

Tixt  Pages  324-330 


PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Most  girls  and  boys  will  have  had  some  experience  looking  after  younger 
children  — taking  care  of  them  on  Saturdays,  playing  with  them  at  home, 
bringing  them  to  school  for  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  The  group  might 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  taking  care  of  younger  children,  and 
share  their  ideas  about  how  these  problems  might  be  solved.  The  children 
might  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  one  day  when  the  boy- 
next-door  was  taking  Jeffie  to  school. 

READING  THE  STORY 

Have  the  children  open  their  books  to  page  324  and  read  the  title  of  the 
story.  Let  them  suggest  what  tickie-mouse  sandwiches  might  be.  Have  them 
study  the  picture  to  decide  whether  the  story  is  going  to  be  about  some- 
thing that  really  happened  or  could  only  be  imagined.  Encourage  the  use 
of  the  picture  clues  to  help  the  children  make  predictions  about  what  might 
happen  in  the  story.  Then  have  the  children  read  the  story  to  themselves  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  predictions  that  they  have  made  about  the 
story  are  correct. 

Rereading 

After  the  story  has  been  read,  questions  similar  to  the  following  might  be 
used  as  a check  on  comprehension;  IWhen  did  the  story  take  place P^Where 
were  the  boys  goingP^Why  did  Jeffie  run  awayPi/Where  did  Jeffie  goi^'How 
did  the  boy-next-door  find  himPfHow  did  the  boy-next-door  make  himself 
smallP(?Of  what  were  the  sandwiches  madeP  The  word  gingham  may  be 
easily  explained  by  showing  a sample."? What  effect  did  the  tickie-mouse 
sandwiches  have  on  the  boys  and  the  frogs P^Why  were  the  sandwiches 
called  tickie-mouse  sandwichesP9How  did  Jeffie  and  the  boy-next-door  get 
to  be  school-size  againP^iWhen  the  boys  looked  back,  what  did  they  think 
the  frogs  were  doingp  From  then  on,  how  could  the  boys  tell  when  the  frogs 
were  having  a tickie-mouse-sandwich  partyP  Do  you  think  the  two  boys 
would  tell  anyone  else  about  the  tickie-mouse  partyP  WhyP 

On  page  324  is  the  phrase  a bright  green  field  scattered  with  daisies.  Dis- 
cuss with  the  children  the  effectiveness  of  the  word  scattered.  Have  them 
reread  the  story  to  find  other  examples  of  colourful  language.  A chart  of 
interesting  expressions  might  be  made. 
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TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  --  Seatwork  Activity:  After  the 
children  complete  the  sentence  using  one  of  the  words  given,  have  them 
write  a sentence  to  follow  the  direction  in  brackets. 


cheeks  either  fault  ferns  gasping  gingham 

lily-pad  laughter  squint  stern  tickle  improving 


1. 


Q.  2. 


3. 


If  you  are  late  for  school,  Jeff,”  said  Mother,  “it  will  be  your  own 
” (Write  Jeff’s  answer.) 


The  bright  sun  on  the  water  made  Susan 

(Write  what  she  had  to  do.) 

“How  much  do  curtains  cost?’ 

(Write  the  clerk’s  answer.) 

As  he  walked  through  the  forest,  large  green  


asked  Mrs.  Nelson. 


waved 


6. 


7. 


8. 


around  his  legs.  (Tell  what  he  discovered  when  he  looked  down.) 

“Stop  making  that  noise!”  said  Father  in  a voice. 

(Tell  how  the  children  felt.) 

Jeffie  took  a long  white  feather  and  began  to  his  cat 

under  the  chin.  (Tell  what  happened  next.) 

Bill  swam  so  far  underwater  that  when  he  came  up  he  was 

for  air.  (Write  what  his  older  brother  said  to  him.) 

After  playing  outside,  Peter’s  were  as  red  as  apples. 

(Tell  the  kind  of  day  it  was.) 


9.  “Good  for  you.  Bill!”  exclaimed  the  teacher.  “Your  swimming  is 
” (Tell  what  Bill  may  want  to  learn  next.) 

10.  In  the  middle  of  the  pond,  two  turtles  were  resting  on  the  flat  green 
(Tell  what  frightened  them.) 

Making  Comparisons  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  read  each 
paragraph.  They  are  to  write  down  the  last  sentence  with  an  interesting 
completion.  When  the  seatwork  is  taken  up  with  the  group,  have  the 
children  notice  answers  that  are  unusual  and  expressive. 


1.  One  morning  Jeffie  was  playing  in  his  back  yard.  All 
at  once  he  heard  a croaking  sound.  He  looked  down 
and  saw  a little  green  frog.  The  frog  was  as  small  as 
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2.  Jeffie  liked  to  ride  in  his  wagon.  Sometimes  he  would 

take  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  would  give  the  wagon 
a push,  jump  into  it,  and  raee  down  the  hill.  The 
wagon  seemed  to  be  going  as  fast  as 

3.  JefRe’s  father  grew  carrots  in  his  garden.  One  day 

Jeffie  pulled  a carrot  out  of  the  ground.  The  carrot 
was  as  large  as 

4.  Jeffie’s  mother  makes  very  good  cookies.  One  day  Jeffie 

ate  ten  of  them,  one  right  after  the  other.  When  he 
was  finished  he  felt  as  full  as 

5.  Something  special  was  in  Jeffie’s  lunch  bo.\.  When  he 

opened  the  paper,  he  saw  something  red  and  shiny. 
He  tasted  it.  It  was  as  sweet  as 

6.  Jeffie  didn’t  know  what  the  beehive  was.  He  took  a 

stick  and  poked  it  into  the  hive.  The  bees  came  buzz- 
ing out.  They  were  as  angry  as 

7.  Jeffie’s  new  puppy  liked  to  play  with  an  old  rubber 

boot.  Sometimes  he  would  grab  the  boot  in  his  teeth 
and  shake  it  and  shake  it.  When  this  happened,  the 
puppy  looked  as  funny  as 


Finding  the  Main  Idea  — Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  '70-72. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowel  Generalizations  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  following  activity  may  be 
used  with  children  who  are  having  difficulty  applying  vowel  generalizations. 

1.  When  a word  has  only  one  vowel,  it  is  likely  to  be 
short.  Try  the  short  sound  first. 

2.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  often  the  first  is  long 
and  the  second  is  silent.  Try  the  long  sound  first. 

3.  When  there  is  an  e at  the  end  of  the  word,  the  vowel 
coming  before  the  e is  likely  long.  Try  the  long  sound 
first. 

The  children  are  to  list  the  words  under  the  appropriate  heading  and  sub- 
heading on  the  following  chart. 
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chief 

fro 

mind 

plate 

strain 

cuffs 

fruit 

moist 

proud 

swift 

doze 

greed 

move 

self 

tense 

fault 

knife 

nap 

sleek 

throat 

fluke 

tied 

patch 

spray 

veal 

I.  Words  with  only  one  vowel  — 
A.  The  vowel  is  short:  


B,  Exceptions: 


II.  Words  with  two  vowels  that  come  together  — 
A.  The  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent: 


B.  Exceptions: 


III.  Words  with  a final  e as  well  as  one  other  vowel  — 
A.  The  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e silent: 


B.  Exceptions: 


Using  Word  Structure 

Plurals  — Review  with  the  children  that  plurals  are  formed  in  several  ways: 

by  adding  s — shrubs 
by  adding  es  — classes 
by  changing  y to  i and  adding  es  — daisies 
by  changing  f to  v and  adding  es  — halves 

Variant  Endings  — For  children  who  are  having  difficulty  reading  words 
that  end  with  ed  as  in  wanted  and  worked,  use  a procedure  similar  to  the 
one  outlined  in  Lesson  43. 
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Using  the  Dictionary  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  73. 


Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  write  where  the  following  things 
might  be  found.  Answers  will  differ. 


Where  might  you  find  these? 

bulrushes  

rivers  and  canals 

apples  cut  into  halves 

strawberries  and  thimbleberries  

knives  and  forks 

daisies  and  lilies  

gypsies  and  fairies  

ribbons  and  bobbins 

gifts  for  ladies 

batches  of  cookies  


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

Jeffie  is  a little  boy  to  whom  almost  anything  can  happen.  Have  the  children 
make  up  other  stories  about  Jeffie  and  his  friends. 

Let  the  children  pretend  that,  like  Jeffie  and  the  boy-next-door,  they  can 
think  themselves  any  size  they  wish.  Then  present  several  problem  situa- 
tions, and  have  the  children  suggest  how,  by  thinking  themselves  a different 
size,  they  are  able  to  solve  the  problem. 

( 1.  You  arrive  home  after  school  and  the  door  to  your  house  is 
i ) locked.  You  try  the  windows.  They  are  all  locked,  too.  No  one 
answers  the  door  when  you  knock.  How  are  you  going  to  get  in? 

2.  You  are  walking  along  the  street.  All  at  once  fire  breaks  out  in  a 
big  apartment  building.  Two  children  are  trapped  on  the  top  floor 
and  the  firemen  cannot  reach  them.  How  are  you  going  to  save  them? 

\ The  story  presents  some  very  imaginative  names  for  flowers  (yellow  jump- 
\ in-the-eye)  and  for  food  (tickie-mouse  sandwiches).  Encourage  the  children 
\ to  make  up  other  imaginative  names  for  things.  Some  children  might  enjoy 
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planning  menus  for  the  frogs  in  the  story.  Breakfast,  for  example,  might 
consist  of  splat-in-the-eye  fruit,  munch-crunch  cereal,  and  cherry-berry  jam. 

The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  parts  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  story  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  especially  where  Alice  kept  changing  sizes  with  alarming 
frequency. 

The  Tiger  and  the  Rabbit,  and  Other  Tales  by  Pura  Belpre  is  a collection  of 
folk  tales  from  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  They  are  stories  to  be  read  to 
children. 


54:  POEM 

Run  a Little 

Text  Page  331 


READING  THE  POEM 

The  poem  might  be  introduced  by  having  the  children  recall  some  of  their 
favourite  skipping  rhymes.  These  might  be  recited  by  individuals  or  in 
chorus.  Have  the  children  listen  to  the  poem  Run  a Little.  After  the  poem 
has  been  read  once  or  twice,  ask  the  children  what  action  it  suggests  to 
them.  Because  of  its  simplicity  of  language  and  strong  rhythmic  pattern, 
the  poem  can  be  easily  memorized. 
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55:  PIERRE  PIDGEON  (i) 

Text  Pages  332-338 

This  longer  story  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  and  treated  as  two 
separate  lessons.  The  end  of  the  second  paragraph  on  page  338  would  seem 
to  be  a natural  place  to  break  the  story. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

The  setting  of  the  story  is  the  Gaspe  peninsula  in  Quebec,  one  of  the  most 
rugged  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  Canada.  As  the  children  read  and  dis- 
cuss the  story,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  questions,  collect  infor- 
mation, and  do  independent  research  on  the  life  of  the  people  of  Gaspe. 

Before  reading  the  story,  help  the  children  locate  the  Gaspe  peninsula  on  a 
map  of  Canada.  If  possible,  show  them  pictures  of  the  area  and  have  them 
suggest  how  the  people  there  might  make  a living.  Establish  that  this  area 
is  part  of  French  Canada  and  the  people  living  on  the  Gaspe  are  likely  to 
have  French  names. 

Introduce  the  title  and  help  the  children  pronounce  the  name  Pierre 
Pidgeon.  Have  the  story  read  to  find  out  about  the  adventures  of  Pierre 
Pidgeon,  a boy  who  lives  in  Gaspe. 


READING  THE  STDRY 


Pages  332-333 


Pages  334-335 


Page  336 


In  the  first  paragraph  what  is  told  about  Pierre?  What 
information  is  given  about  Gaspe?  Why  does  Pierre’s 
mother  bake  bread?  What  does  Pierre  like  to  do?  What 
attracts  Pierre  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc’s  store?  What  question  does 
Pierre  ask  Mr.  Le  Clerc?  What  answer  do  you  think  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  will  give  Pierre? 

What  answer  does  Mr.  Le  Clerc  give  Pierre?  Do  you  agree 
with  Mr.  Le  Clerc?  Why?  How  much  does  the  boat-in-the- 
bottle  cost?  Why  is  Pierre  sad?  Why  does  Pierre  want  the 
boat-in-the-bottle  so  badly?  Who  is  Henri? 

What  seems  to  be  happening  in  the  picture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  what  is  happening, 
and  how  it  came  about. 


Page  337  What  does  the  lady  want  to  do?  How  does  Pierre  help? 

What  surprise  does  Pierre  get  when  he  looks  at  the  picture? 
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Page  338  (paragraphs  1 and  2) 

Why  does  the  lady  reward  Pierre?  What  does  she  give  him? 

What  do  you  suppose  Pierre  will  do  with  the  dollar? 

Rereading 

Have  this  part  of  the  story  reread  to  locate  topics  on  which  the  children 
might  do  independent  research.  For  example,  on  page  332  there  are  refer- 
ences to  the  fishing  industry,  outdoor  ovens,  tourists  and  dog  carts.  Help  the 
children  formulate  thoughtful  questions  about  these  topics,  guide  them  in 
locating  answers  to  these  questions,  and  encourage  them  to  discover  appro- 
priate ways  of  presenting  the  information  to  the  class.  Some  children  may 
choose  to  make  a bulletin  board  display  with  pictures  and  captions.  Others 
may  prefer  to  make  a booklet  or  to  tape  record  their  information. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Locating  Information  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  74-75. 

Making  Inferences  — Seatwork  Activity:  One  or  more  answers  may  be 
underlined  as  correct.  Children’s  answers  may  vary. 

1.  The  best  time  to  go  fishing  seems  to  be 

in  the  afternoon  at  noon  hour 

in  the  early  morning  on  Thursdays 

2.  Tourists  in  Gaspe  seem  interested  in 

fishing  for  a living  baking  bread  in  outdoor  ovens 

shopping  for  souvenirs  buying  bread  baked  in  outdoor 

ovens 

3.  To  build  a model  ship  would  seem  to  take  a great  deal  of  skill 

in 

carving  fishing  patience  sailing 

4.  Tourists  visiting  Mr.  Le  Clerc’s  store  would  most  likely  be 

interested  in  the 

canned  food  souvenirs  fishing  tackle  cloth 

5.  For  a boat  to  grow  inside  a bottle  would  seem 

suitable  worthwhile  strange  impossible 

6.  Henri  would  seem  to  be  an  ox  that  liked  to 

plod  along  the  roadway  stop  to  munch  grass 

burrow  through  the  long  cavort  around  in  the  clover 

grass 
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7.  When  the  lady  painter  saw  Henri  staring  at  her,  she  most 

likely  felt 

proud  annoyed  frightened  gentle 

8.  Henri  was  a big  animal,  but  it  would  seem  that  he  was  not 

dangerous  angry  gentle  comfortable 

9.  When  Pierre  saw  the  picture  of  Henri  and  himself,  he  was 

most  likely 

curious  delighted  disappointed  pleased 

10.  If  the  lady  did  not  sell  her  picture,  she  would  most  likely  keep 

it 

on  her  sketch  pad  for  a wood  carving 

as  a souvenir  for  herself 

Seeing  Relationships  — Explain  to  the  children  that  the  people  who  live  in 
a place  all  year  round  are  called  natives.  Visitors  are  often  called  tourists. 
Have  them  read  each  item  silently,  then  complete^  each  of  the  following 
statements  to  show  the  difference  between  a native  and  a tourist.  This  may 
be  done  orally  or  in  writing.  As  the  items  are  discussed  ask,  “Why?” 


1.  If  a tourist  were  fishing  and  caught  a very  large  fish, 

he  would  most  likely  take  it  home  as  a souvenir,  but  a 
native  would  most  likely 

2.  If  you  saw  a native  with  a dog  cart,  he  would  most 

likely  be  carrying  vegetables,  wood,  or  milk  cans  in  it, 
but  if  you  saw  a tourist  beside  a dog  cart,  he  would 
most  likely 

3.  When  Mr.  Le  Clerc  told  Pierre  that  the  boat-in-the- 
bottle  cost  one  dollar,  Pierre  thought  that  was  a great 
deal  of  money.  A tourist  might  think  that  a dollar  was 


5.  If  a tourist  saw  a windmill,  he  would  most  likely  think 
“Til  take  a picture  of  it.”  If  a native  saw  a windmill,  he 
would  most  likely  think 


Using  Phonics 

Silent  Letters  — Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  words  comb,  listen,  hour, 
caught.  Help  the  children  to  note  the  silent  letter  or  letters  in  each  word. 
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For  children  who  need  practice  reading  words  containing  the  silent  letters 
b,  t,  h,  or  gh,  present  the  following  sentence  parts.  Sentences  may  be  com- 
pleted orally  or  in  writing. 


1.  Penny  swept  the  crumbs 

2.  When  the  singer  came  to  the  chorus 

3.  The  honest  servant 

4.  Although  it  poured  rain  

5.  When  the  boys  began  to  wrestle  

6.  When  the  children  heard  the  echo 


Combinations  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  Duplicate  the  following  sen- 
tences. Have  the  children  underline  the  word  needed  to  complete  each 
sentence.  Then  have  them  use  in  an  interesting  sentence  one  of  the  words 
not  selected. 


1.  The  pigs  began  to  squeal  and  the  hens  began  to 
(squawk,  thrash,  squeak) 

2.  The  children  screamed  when  their  playmate  fell  into 

the (stripe,  stream,  straight) 

3.  In  the  springtime  we  can  hear  the  song  of  the 

(brush,  thrash,  thrush) 

4.  The  stray  spaniel  dog  managed  to 

through  the  window,  (squeeze,  sneeze,  thrash) 

5.  You  must  scrub  the before  baking  it. 

(squash,  screw,  square) 

6.  The  sereen  door every  time  we  open  it. 

(scribbles,  squeals,  squeaks) 

7.  My  striped  dress  may if  I wash  it. 

(shrink,  shrunk,  shrimp) 

8.  The  child  gave  a shrill  cry  when  he  saw  an  animal 

with  a white down  its  baek. 

(straight,  stripe,  spray) 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Word  Structure  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  76-77. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  research  activities  suggested  under  rereading  might  be  developed  into 
an  interesting  unit  on  life  in  Gaspe.  Topics  such  as  What  the  Land  Is  Like, 
How  the  People  Make  a Living,  and  Tourist  Attractions,  might  be  studied 
with  a view  to  helping  the  children  develop  a greater  appreciation  of  life  in 
other  parts  of  Canada. 

Travel  folders  may  be  made  up  advertising  the  attractions  of  Gaspe.  Lan- 
guage used  to  persuade  tourists  to  visit  may  be  discussed. 

A French-English  picture  dictionary  might  be  started.  The  children  might 
collect  French  words,  print  them  on  a sheet  and  either  cut  out  or  draw  a 
picture  to  illustrate  the  word.  They  may  be  interested  in  such  well-known 
expressions  as:  Bonjour!  Au  revoir!  Comment  allez-vous?  Je  vais  bien  merci. 
Comment  vous  appelez-vous?  Je  m’appelle  Pierre. 

Have  the  children  draw  their  version  of  the  picture  the  lady  painted  of 
Pierre  and  Henri.  Let  the  children  imagine  that  they  are  the  artist  in  the 
story  and  are  writing  a letter  to  a friend  back  home  telling  about  the 
experience  with  Pierre  Pidgeon  and  Henri. 

One  way  to  find  answers  to  questions  about  a place  is  by  asking  questions 
of  people  who  live  there.  Help  the  children  make  up  sets  of  questions  they 
might  ask  Pierre  about  life  in  his  part  of  Canada. 

‘Freight  Boats’  and  ‘Ferryboats’  are  two  poems  by  James  S.  Tippet  that  are 
found  in  Wonderful  Things  Happen,  edited  by  Jeanne  Hale.  The  children 
might  enjoy  comparing  what  is  said  about  the  two  boats  and  deciding  on 
which  one  they  would  prefer  to  ride. 
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56:  PIERRE  PIDGEON  (ii) 

Text  Pages  338-344 
PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Have  the  children  recall  what  happened  in  the  first  part  of  the  story. 
Review  their  predictions  about  what  Pierre  might  do  with  the  dollar. 

READING  THE  STORY 

A Study  Guide  such  as  the  following  might  be  used  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate reading-language  experience.  The  same  material  may  be  used  to 
guide  the  reading  of  the  story,  and  to  provide  activities  for  Teaching  the 
Reading  Skills,  and  Extending  the  Language  Experience. 


Pierre  Pidgeon 
(Pages  338-344) 

A.  Reading  the  Story 

1.  Where  did  Pierre  go  when  he  left  the  pasture? 

2.  Why  did  Mr.  Le  Clerc  not  wrap  the  boat-in-the-bottle? 

3.  What  happened  to  the  boat-in-the-bottle  before  Pierre 
could  show  it  to  his  mother? 

4.  How  did  Pierre’s  father  help? 

5.  What  use  did  Pierre  make  of  the  fish-hook? 

B.  Thinking  About  the  Story 

1.  Pierre  found  out  how  to  make  a boat  grow  in  a bottle. 
Make  a list  of  the  things  he  needed.  Then  list  in  order 
the  steps  Pierre  took  in  making  the  boat  grow  in  the 
bottle. 

2.  Finish  each  sentence: 

a.  As  Pierre  walked  into  the  store,  his  heart  beat  fast 

because  

b.  Before  buying  the  boat-in-the-bottle,  Pierre  walked 

all  round  the  store  because 

c.  Pierre’s  heart  was  broken  because 

d.  Pierre  didn’t  cry  at  supper  because 
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e.  Pierre  kept  Genevieve  with  him  when  he  went  to 

the  boathouse  because 

f.  Pierre  ran  to  the  store  as  fast  as  he  could  because 


C.  Going  Beyond  the  Story 

1.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  told  Pierre  that  the  boats  grew  in  the 
bottles.  Be  ready  to  tell  why  you  think  he  told  Pierre 
that.  If  you  had  been  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  what  would  you 
have  told  Pierre? 

2.  This  was  a very  exciting  day  for  Pierre.  Make  a list  of 
things  that  happened  to  him  during  the  day.  Then 
combine  these  into  an  entry  that  Pierre  might  have 
made  in  his  diary  that  night. 


Rereading 

As  items  under  the  heading  Thinking  about  the  Story,  part  2,  are  taken  up, 
have  the  children  locate  each  reference,  read  it  orally  and  suggest  why 
Pierre  behaved  as  he  did. 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Noting  Detail  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  mark  with  a check 
those  details  that  apply  to  each  illustration. 

Page  332 

The  big  boat  is  surrounded  by  water 

The  scene  is  Gaspe 

Tourists  live  in  these  buildings 

Pierre  is  watching  the  boats 

His  Newfoundland  dog  is  with  him 

There  are  rocks  and  cliffs  by  the  water. 

Pierre  has  a good  view  of  the  bay. 

Page  335 

All  the  wood  carvings  have  been  sold. 

The  model  of  the  ship  is  inside  the  bottle 
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The  carved  ox  is  in  the  bottle 

The  ship  is  wrecked. 

The  field  is  full  of  clover. 

There  are  three  souvenirs. 

Page  336 

The  lady  is  wearing  a blue  skirt 

The  easel  has  fallen  down. 

Three  big  oxen  are  in  view. 

Pierre  and  the  ox  are  in  the  pasture. 

Page  341 

Pierre  lost  his  balance 

The  bottle  went  over  a cliff. 

Genevieve  jumped  up. 

Pierre  felt  the  bottle  slip 

Pierre  was  surrounded  by  friends. 

Page  343 

Pierre  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  boat  into  the 
bottle 

The  bottle  has  a narrow  neck 

The  ship  is  on  the  mantelpiece. 

The  sails  have  been  arranged. 


Following  Directions  — M^e  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  78-79. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words -We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Trea- 
sures, Book  Two,  page  80. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonants  c and  g (hard  and  soft)  — Present  words  such  as  the  following 
in  chalkboard  phrases  or  sentences:  balance,  gentle,  came,  gasped,  gingham, 
parcel,  gypsy,  curl,  gully,  cottage.  If  the  children  have  difficulty  with  the 
variant  sounds  of  c and  g in  these  words,  a procedure  may  be  used  similar 
to  the  one  outlined  in  Lesson  35. 
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Vowels  (long)  — Have  the  children  hsten  to  the  following  words  to  find  out 
what  vowel  sound  they  hear  in  each:  play,  rain,  eight,  came.  After  a child 
has  responded,  print  the  words  on  the  chalkboard.  Have  the  children  tell 
what  letter  combinations  give  the  long  a sound  and  tell  why  the  a is  long 
in  came.  Follow  a similar  procedure  for  other  long  vowel  sounds,  using 
words  such  as:  meat,  see,  chief,  money,  me;  cried,  hide,  my;  blow,  nose, 
boat,  so. 

Vowels  (long  and  short)  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  vowel  that  is  heard  in 
the  first  word  in  each  row  is  to  be  marked  long  or  short.  Then  other  words 
in  the  row  are  to  be  circled  if  they  contain  the  same  vowel  sound  as  the 
first  word. 


1.  mast 

laugh 

gasp 

caught 

nap 

2.  rid 

cliff 

grind 

grin 

fierce 

3.  duck 

stub 

quack 

curl 

tusk 

4.  toe 

throat 

glove 

cone 

scold 

5.  line 

niece 

lie 

sign 

knight 

6.  reach  - 

cheek 

thief 

sleigh 

learn 

7.  use 

guilt 

mule 

lunge 

huge 

8.  lot 

fro 

gods 

join 

locks 

9.  led 

sketch 

stew 

key 

spread 

10.  cave 

wail 

freight 

chance 

toast 

11.  these 

seal 

eyes 

speech 

weight 

12.  paint 

whale 

skein 

strange 

wade 

13.  wreck 

fetch 

thread 

ye 

less 

14.  lift 

twitch 

quills 

sir 

wits 

15.  chop 

comb 

fond 

knot 

throw 

16.  drag 

tack 

calm 

shawl 

pal 

Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  — For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  reading  two- 
syllable  words  because  they  are  unable  to  break  the  words  into  recognizable 
parts,  refer  to  the  syllable  chart  that  was  developed  in  Lesson  36.  Review 
with  the  children  the  various  ways  two-syllable  words  are  divided.  Then 
have  them  apply  this  knowledge  of  syllables  to  recognize  words  that  may  be 
unfamiliar  to  them. 
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To  give  children  practice  in  reading  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  use 
a procedure  similar  to  the  following.  Print  on  the  chalkboard  the  word 
happy.  Say,  “How  many  syllables  are  there  in  this  word?  Where  does  the 
first  syllable  end?”  Draw  a vertical  line  after  the  first  p.  Say,  “How  many 
syllables  do  you  hear  in  the  word  unhappy?”  Print  unhappy  on  the  chalk- 
board. Ask,  “Where  would  the  first  syllable  end?”  Then  print  on  the  chalk- 
board words  such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children  divide  them  into 
syllables:  returning,  restringing,  breathless,  breathlessly,  attacking,  hammer- 
ing, unloaded,  attention,  breathtaking,  unfolding. 

Syllables  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  81. 

Endings  y to  i plus  es,  ed,  ly,  er  and  est  - Seatwork  Activity:  Print  on  the 
chalkboard  half-sentences  such  as  the  following  and  have  the  children  com- 
plete them,  using  the  words  in  brackets. 


1. 

Luckily  for  us 

(rescued) 

2. 

The  tourists  were  satisfied 

. (souvenirs) 

3. 

Both  ferries  left  the  dock 

. (island) 

4. 

It  rained  steadily  until 

. (roads) 

5. 

The  happiest  time 

. (year) 

6. 

Jip  is  the  naughtiest  puppy 

. (street) 

7. 

The  heavier  package 

. (floor) 

8. 

The  daintiest  dancer 

(dressed) 

9. 

The  blueberries  will  taste 

• (pie) 

10. 

Both  cities  are 

. (lake) 

11. 

The  giant  spoke  angrily  when 

. (heard) 

Suffixes  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  82. 

EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

To  give  the  children  experience  in  looking  at  things  from  different  points  of 
view,  have  them  imagine  that  Pierre  Pidgeon  is  coming  to  visit  them  for  a 
day.  Let  them  plan  a day  s programme  for  Pierre  so  that  he  will  be  sure  to 
see  and  do  things  that  will  be  interesting  to  him.  Children  might  make  a 
plan  for  the  visit  in  the  form  of  a timetable  beginning:  8.00  a.m.  Meet  Pierre. 
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On  page  337,  reference  is  made  to  “the  ship  of  stone”.  If  the  children  are 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  legends,  they  might  enjoy  making  up  a story  about 
how  “the  ship  of  stone”  came  to  be  located  in  the  ocean  oflF  the  Gaspe  coast. 

French-Canadian  literature  contains  a wealth  of  legends  and  folk-tales.  One 
of  the  most  popular  collections  is  Marius  Barbeau’s  The  Golden  Phoenix. 
The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  some  of  these  exciting  tales. 

One  of  the  more  recent  stories  coming  from  French  Canada  is  Claude 
Aubry’s  The  Christmas  Wolf,  translated  into  English  by  Alice  Kane.  This  is 
a grim  but  moving  and  wryly  humorous  tale  about  the  experience  of  an  old 
wolf  on  Christmas  Eve. 


57:  POEM 

Dark 

Text  Page  345 


READING  THE  POEM 

Experiences  common  to  childhood  have  been  captured  in  this  poem  — a 
warm  summer  evening,  the  happy  moments  crowded  into  the  last  few  hours 
of  daylight,  the  mild  alarm  and  disappointment  of  suddenly  discovering 
how  late  it  is,  the  bedtime  signal,  and  the  thought  about  the  things  to  do 
next  day. 

A simple  presentation  seems  best.  Say  to  the  children,  “Has  this  ever  hap- 
pened to  you?  Listen!” 

Read  the  poem  to  the  children.  Suggest  that  they  will  be  able  to  “see”  it 
better  with  their  eyes  closed.  After  the  poem  has  been  read,  ask  again,  “Has 
this  ever  happened  to  you?”  Some  children  will  be  able  to  tell  about  some 
of  the  things  they  think  about  in  the  dark.  Tell  the  children  that  if  they 
enjoyed  the  poem,  they  may  read  it  for  themselves  on  page  345  of  the 
reader,  but  leave  this  a matter  of  choice. 
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58:  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF 
CRAZY  MOUNTAIN  (i) 


Text  Pages  346-354 

This  play  may  be  read  in  preparation  for  a produetion.  As  it  is  a long  play, 
it  has  been  divided  into  two  seetions  for  teaehing  purposes. 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

Explain  to  the  children  the  role  of  a narrator.  Have  them  listen  as  you  read 
the  beginning  of  the  narrator’s  speech  that  describes  the  setting  of  the  play. 
As  the  setting  is  discussed  with  the  children,  help  them  to  understand  such 
phrases  as  range  of  western  mountains,  mighty  canyons,  many  caves  in  the 
hills,  and  cliffs.  Have  the  children  tell  what  feelings  such  a place  might  give 
them.  Continue  with  the  play  by  reading  to  the  children  the  first  paragraph 
on  page  347.  Have  them  listen  to  find  out  what  event  happened  to  the 
Indian  tribe  in  the  mountain.  Have  them  listen  as  the  second  paragraph  is 
read  to  find  out  what  the  women  of  the  tribe  did  about  the  robbery.  As  the 
characters  in  the  play  are  mentioned,  list  them  on  the  chalkboard. 

The  Indians 

The  Little  Dwarf  People 
Ton  Axe,  son  of  the  Tall  Man 
Skelsa,  his  friend 
Camas,  an  Indian  girl 

It  m.ay  be  helpful  to  some  children  to  try  to  visualize  the  setting  and 
characters  at  this  point  by  painting  pictures.  It  may  be  desirable  to  post- 
pone this  activity  until  after  the  reading  of  the  entire  play. 

READING  THE  PLAY 

Pages  347-349  Beginning  at  Ton  Axe’s  speech  on  page  347,  have  the  chil- 
dren work  in  pairs.  One  child  reads  the  speeches  of  Ton 
Axe,  the  other  reads  the  speeches  of  Camas.  Both  children 
read  the  words  of  the  chorus.  Explain  that  each  child  is  to 
read  just  loud  enough  for  his  partner  to  hear.  After  the 
pages  have  been  read,  ask  such  questions  as:  How  do 
Camas  and  Ton  Axe  try  to  find  Skelsa?  How  does  the  wind 
make  them  feel?  What  clue  is  given  on  page  349  as  to  what 
may  be  happening  to  Skelsa? 
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Pages  350-354  Have  the  children  skim  these  pages  to  find  out  what  other 
characters  appear  in  the  play.  Have  the  children  read  in 
groups  of  four  to  the  end  of  page  354.  After  the  pages  have 
been  read,  ask  such  questions  as;  What  did  happen  to 
Skelsa?  What  law  did  Itsa  break?  How  does  the  dwarf  help 
the  children?  What  surprise  does  Skelsa  have  when  he 
awakens?  How  does  the  Dwarf  measure  himself  with  a 
stick?  Why  do  you  think  the  Dwarf  keeps  track  of  his 
height?  Why  is  Itsa  now  the  one  who  is  frightened?  What 
may  happen  to  the  three  children  and  Itsa? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Seeing  Relationships  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  examine  the 
pictures  on  346,  349,  and  352.  Have  them  show  to  which  picture  each  sen- 
tence refers  by  using  the  page  number. 


The  Dwarf  used  his  staff  to  mark  his  height. 

Ton  Axe  kept  Camas  from  running. 

At  times  the  forest  was  a lonely  place  where  no  one 
could  be  seen. 

The  two  children  were  worried  because  they  could 
not  find  Skelsa. 

Skelsa  slept  soundly. 

Itsa  talked  to  the  Indian  children. 

Camas  felt  lost  in  the  forest. 

Itsa  wanted  to  be  kind  to  the  children. 


Noting  Detail  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  pages  83-84. 

Using  Phonics 

Vowels  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  85. 

Using  Word  Structure 

Prefixes  (review)  — We  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two,  page  86. 

Word  Structure  (review)  - Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  change 
the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  substituting  for  the 
underlined  word  a word  that  is  opposite  in  meaning. 
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failed 

daylight 

wild 

good 

sweet 

rough 

straight 

left 

slowly 

lowered 

mended 

shallow 

forget 

kind 

began 

1.  The  boys  went  quickly  up  the  street. 

2.  Mrs,  Impossible  succeeded  in  her  driving  tests. 

3.  The  water  near  the  shore  is  deep. 

4.  That  was  a sour  grapefruit. 

5.  The  zoo  keeper  said  the  lion  was  very  tame. 

6.  At  eight  o’clock  the  television  show  ended. 

7.  Mary  ripped  her  beautiful  gown. 

8.  After  the  meeting  the  ladies  remained. 

9.  Ann’s  puppy  is  naughty. 

10.  We  watched  as  the  man  raised  the  drawbridge. 

11.  Susan  has  curly  hair. 

12.  The  man  was  cruel  to  the  dog. 

13.  When  darkness  came,  the  boys  entered  the  haunted 
house. 

14.  Did  you  remember  to  go  to  the  store? 


EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  children  might  discuss  how  they  will  perform  the  play.  They  may  begin 
to  consider  whether  they  will  use  costumes,  scenery,  etc.,  and  whether  this 
might  better  be  done  as  a puppet  play,  or  as  a radio  play  with  appropriate 
sound  eflFects.  They  may  wish  to  make  some  record  of  the  jobs  to  be  done 
in  getting  ready  for  the  play. 
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59:  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF 
CRAZY  MOUNTAIN  (ii) 

Text  Pages  355-362 

PREPARING  FOR  READING 

A preparatory  listening  activity  may  be  carried  out  before  the  reading  of  the 
remainder  of  the  play.  Have  the  children  listen  to  pairs  of  sentences  and 
suggest  which  event  may  happen.  If  difficulty  with  vocabulary  is  revealed, 
words  may  be  discussed  and  printed  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  a.  The  children  may  be  called  before  a council  of 

Indians  who  will  decide  what  will  happen  to  them, 
b.  The  children  may  meet  their  fathers  and  mothers 
who  will  decide  what  will  happen  to  them. 

2.  a.  Itsa  may  be  condemned  to  die. 

b.  Itsa  may  be  rewarded  for  growing. 

3.  a.  There  may  be  a rescue  from  a rocky  ledge, 
b.  The  children  may  escape  over  a cliff. 

4.  a.  Tlie  children  may  be  permitted  to  go  home. 

b.  The  children  may  be  permitted  to  join  the  Dwarfs. 

5.  a.  The  Dwarfs  may  turn  out  to  be  the  ones  who  are 

thieving. 

b.  The  Dwarfs  may  seize  all  the  Indians’  food. 

6.  a.  The  Dwarfs  may  stay  hidden  in  the  mists  of  Crazy 

Mountain. 

b.  The  Dwarfs  may  come  out  of  hiding  and  invite  the 
children  to  join  them. 

READING  THE  PLAY 

Pages  355-362  Have  the  children  skim  the  rest  of  the  play  to  find  out  what 
additional  character  appears.  Have  them  read  the  play  in 
groups  of  five.  Then  ask  such  questions  as:  Why  did  Itsa 
begin  to  grow?  What  other  law  did  Itsa  break?  Why  were 
the  Dwarf  People  angry  at  the  Indians?  What  suggestion 
did  Ton  Axe  make  that  might  help  solve  their  problem? 
What  did  Ton  Axe  mean  when  he  said  that  the  dwarfs 
lived  in  slavery?  How  did  he  explain  the  meaning  of  council 
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Page  355-362  ( continued ) 

to  Itsa?  What  did  Itsa  mean  when  he  told  Skelsa  and 
Camas  that  they  would  be  condemned  to  float  in  the  mists? 
Why  were  they  not  condemned? 

Discuss  the  stage  directions  for  the  Dwarf  leader  (struts  in 
and  bullies).  Have  a child  demonstrate  how  the  leader 
would  do  this.  What  did  the  Dwarf  Leader  accuse  the 
Indians  of  doing?  What  punishment  did  he  order  for  Itsa? 
How  was  Itsa  saved?  What  happened  to  him?  Why  might 
he  be  happier  with  the  Indian  tribe? 

TEACHING  THE  READING  SKILLS 

Seeing  Relationships  — Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  write  cap- 
tions for  the  illustrations  on  pages  355,  359  and  362.  Have  three  or  four  of 
these  read  and  have  the  children  decide  which  ones  are  most  suitable. 

Recognizing  and  Understanding  Words  - Seatwork  Activity:  Write  on  the 
chalkboard,  in  two  columns,  the  following  words.  The  children  are  to  find 
words  in  Column  1 1 that  are  opposite  in  meaning  to  words  in  Column  I. 


Column  I 

dangerous,  slightly,  distant, 
level,  kind,  slavery,  seize, 
right,  misty,  ugly,  dark, 
rising,  tiny,  awake 


Column  II 

near,  freedom,  safe,  greatly, 
uneven,  let  go,  falling,  clear, 
beautiful,  large,  asleep, 
unkind,  wrong,  light 


Drawing  Conclusions  - Seatwork  Activity:  Have  the  children  match  a 
statement  with  a conclusion  that  may  be  drawn.  One  of  the  conclusions  in 
each  group  will  not  be  used. 


1. 

In  the  mountains,  there 

When  it  was  misty. 

were  caves,  cliflFs,  and  can- 

walking would  be  dan- 

yons. 

gerous. 

2. 

Echoes  came  back  when 

It  was  sundown. 

anyone  talked. 

The  wind  was  quiet. 

3. 

Long  shadows  were  falling 

The  sound  might  be 

on  the  rocks. 

confusing. 
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1. 

Ton  Axe  held  Camas  bv 

He  discovered  Skelsa. 

the  belt. 

Camas  was  asleep. 

2. 

Ton  Axe  heard  a yawn. 

He  broke  the  law  of  his 

3. 

The  Dwarf  spoke  to  the 

people. 

children. 

Camas  could  not  run 

away. 

1. 

The  Dwarf  carried  a staff 

He  did  not  know  what 

with  him. 

he  was  eating. 

2. 

Itsa  ate  Indian  food  with 

This  made  the  Dwarf 

meat  in  it. 

People  angry. 

3. 

The  Indians  picked  the 

He  could  tell  if  he  had 

low  blueberries. 

grown. 

He  made  a bargain  with 
them. 

1. 

The  Dwarf  Leader  be- 

He  had  him  put  on  the 

lieved  the  children. 

rocky  ledge  to  die. 

2. 

The  leader  would  not  for- 

They  risked  their  lives 

give  Itsa. 

to  save  him. 

3. 

The  children  were  afraid 

He  sent  them  blue- 

that  Itsa  would  be  killed. 

berries. 

He  made  a bargain  with 
them. 

Making  Inferences  — Wc  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
pages  87-89. 

Can  You  Read?  — Wc  Can  Read  Treats  and  Treasures,  Book  Two, 
page  90. 

Using  Phonics 

Consonants  and  Combinations  (review)  — Wg  Can  Read  Treats  and  Trea- 
sures, Book  Two,  page  91.  In  this  activity  consonants  and  the  more  difficult 
consonant  combinations  are  used,  and  the  more  difficult  vowels  and  vowel 
combinations  are  reviewed. 
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Using  Word  Structure 

Syllables  (review)  — Seatwork  Activity:  The  children  are  to  complete  each 
sentence  by  choosing  one  of  the  words  listed: 


harvested 

skunk 

hopped 

whimper 

travelling 

younger 

broadcaster 

drifted 

metal 

crabapple 

harmless 

unable 

seventeen 

bracelet 

lining 

bugle 

vanilla 

zebra 

caution 

juggle 

1.  The  baby  kangaroo after  its  mother. 


2.  One  boy  scout  was  learning  to  blow  a 

3.  Jack  likes jelly. 

4.  The  row-boat away  from  the  shore. 

5.  Paul  said  that  he  would  amuse  the  three 

children. 

6.  Tim  insisted  that  the  lame  old  bear  was 

7.  The  boys  counted difiFerent  models  of  cars. 

8.  You  can  tell  a by  its  stripes. 

9.  The warned  that  a snow-storm  was 

coming. 

10.  Bobby’s  dad  is  a salesman. 

11.  The  lost  puppy  began  to 

12.  Mrs.  Thomas  wore  the  gold  on  her 

right  arm.  ^ 

13.  The  bandit  was to  open  the  safe. 

14.  The  children  were up  to  get  their  tickets 

for  the  circus. 

15.  In  what  season  is  wheat ? 

16.  The  sign  said,  “Drive  with ” 

17.  The  directions  say  to  add  one  teaspoon  of 

to  the  cake  mixture. 
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EXTENDING  THE  LANGUAGE  EXPERIENCE 

The  culmination  of  the  reading  of  the  play  may  be  a presentation  for 
another  class. 

Art  activities  may  centre  around  costume-making,  painting  a background, 
etc.  Music  activities  might  involve  making  up  songs  for  the  wind  and  the 
echoes  to  sing.  These  may  be  accompanied  by  drums  and  other  instruments. 

Indian  legends  may  appeal  to  the  children  at  this  time.  Some  may  enjoy 
attempting  to  make  up  legends.  Some  may  need  suggestions  in  the  form 
of  titles  such  as:  The  Wolf  that  Could  Not  Howl;  How  the  Blueberry  Was 
Given  to  the  Indians;  Ton  Axe  and  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 
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Arbuthnot,  May  Hill,  Time  for  Poetry,  A Teacher’s  Anthology  (W.  J.  Gage) 

Arkhurst,  Joyce  Cooper,  The  Adventures  of  Spider  (McClelland  & Stewart) 

Austin,  Mary  C.,  and  Mills,  Queenie  B.,  The  Sound  of  Poetry  (Macmillan  of 
Canada ) 

Barbeau,  Marius,  The  Golden  Phoenix  (Oxford) 

Beaty,  John  Y.,  Sharp  Ears  (McClelland  & Stewart) 

Belloc,  Hilaire,  Cautionary  Tales  (Thomas  Nelson) 

Belpre,  Pura,  The  Tiger  and  the  Rabbit,  and  Other  Tales  (McClelland  & 
Stewart ) 

Burger,  Carl,  All  about  Elephants  (Random  House) 

Carroll,  Lewis,  Alice  in  Wonderland  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Clark,  Margery,  The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes  (Doubleday) 

Hale,  Jeanne,  Wide  Wonderful  World,  Through  Golden  Windows  Books 
(Ambassador);  Wonderful  Things  Happen  (Copp  Clark) 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  Just  So  Stories  (Macmillan  of  Canada) 

Lathrop,  Dorothy,  Follow  the  Brook  (Collier-Macmillan) 

Newell,  Hope,  The  Little  Old  Woman  Carries  On  (Thomas  Nelson) 

Pearson,  Carol,  Brown  Paws  and  Green  Thumbs  ( Clarke  Irwin ) 

Sherlock,  Philip,  Anansi  the  Spider  Man  (Collier-Macmillan) 

White,  Anne  Terry,  Aesop’s  Fables  ( Random  House) 
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